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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 

Conference on Agricultural Education held at 
Pusa on 4th and 5th February 1916. 

The first meeting was held on Friday, 4th February, when 
the following members wore present : — 

The Hon'bleMr. C. H. A. Hivl, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. (President). 

Mr. BrnnARD Coveotry, G.I.E., Agricultural Adviser to tlio Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Hon'ble Mr. J. G. Chmuisg, C.I.E., I.C.S., Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. J. Mackenna, M.A., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Myaungmya, 
Burma. 

Mr. Q. F. Keatinob, C.I.E., I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency. 

Mr. S. H, Fremantle, C.I.E., I.C.S,, Collcelor, Allahabad. 

The Hon’ble Mr. LAiUBnAi Samaldas, C.I.E., Member, Legislative 
Council, Bombay. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. F. de ea.Fosse, M.A., Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, United Provinces. 

Mr. G. Anderson, M.A., Junior Assistant Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Department of Education. 

Jlr. J. II. Barnes, B.So., F.I.C., F.C.S,, Principal, Agricultural 
•College, Lyallpur. 

Mr. G. Clarke, F.I.C., Agricultural Chemist, United Provinces. 

Mr. D. Clouston, M.A., B.Sc., Deputy Director of •-Agriculture, 
Central Provinces. . 

' Mr. A. C. Dobbs, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. R. lY. B. C. IVood, M.A., Principal, Agricultural College,. 
Coimbatore. ’ 

' The following is the list of subjeots which the Conference 
was asked to discuss : — 

< Aonicui/rnRAJi OoliiEGes. 

1. Should'.the objective of Agricultural Colleges ho merely 
the prQvision of suitable candidates for service in the Agricultural 
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Department or should they aim at providing a liberal and scienti- 
fic education in Agriculture "winch "would hq as complete as 
possible and would attract not only students who aspire to the 
higher posts in the Agricultural Department, but others "vvho^ 
wish to take up higher studies and research work in Agriculture 
for their 'own sake ? ^ 

2. Is it possible to combine both these aims, and if so, 
would it be an advantage if the Colleges were aflSliated to the 
different Universities ? 

3. If both aims wei*e combined, is the best method of 
procedure the combination of a tun years’ ’course, intended 
mainly for candidates for subordinate posts in the Agricultural 
Department, with a further course of a more scientific character 
which would lead up to the full diploma or to a B.Sc. degree, the 
total length of the two courses being about four years ? 

4. Is it desirable that any instruction in the vernacular 
shotdd be given at the Agricultural Colleges either in the form o 
the two years’ course referred to in (3) or in that of short verna 
cular courses outside the ordinary college courses intended for 
sons of Zamindars and others farming their own lands ? 


AoMCiriiTirEAii Instbuotion ron AoBicunTOEisTs. 

1. Should the idea of giving an agricultural tinge to 

tary eduoation. generally in Primaiy Schools be e ni e 
abandoned P . 

2. If so, is it desirable that there should be any genera 
extension of the Bombay systeni of vernacular agricultura sc^ 
both in the Bombay Presidency itself and in other ProMnees 

3. Should such schools be controlled entirely by tl 

cultural Department or by the Agricultural tJie 

operation nitli the Education Department? How s 
teaching staff for them be xecniited ? 

4. In -what ways can the cultivator who is working hrs 
land he educated or-continue his eduoation in agi'icoltuie 
demonsfration and -instruction on* the Agricultural 
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own farms sufficient and are they preferable to vernaoular or 
agricultural courses in connection with the Agricultural Colleges ? 

In opening the meeting, the President said “ I am very glad 
to welcome you all to an informal conference here on the subject 
of Agricultural Education. As you perhaps know from the 
circumstances in which you have been invited to come, the idea 
of considering generally the best way of organising the develop- 
ment of agricultural teaching has been under consideration for a 
considerable time, but, for various reasons, partly because there 
was hardly sufficient experience to go upon, the convening of 
the conference has been postponed from time to time. Even 
now, I feel that a good deal of our discussion must prove to be of 
a fluid character, but, as you will see from the Agenda, we -have 
endeavoured to give our proceedings a concrete shape by tabulat- 
ing the heads under which wo may approach the subject. It is a 
matter for regret thal it should fall to me to preside at so 
important a discussion inasmuch as I can as yet claim but little 
experience or knowledge of agriculture' on its technical side ; and, 
although I may lay claim to hanng worked at education for 
some years, some of you at least may hold that that is as much a 
drawback as an advantage. In any.case, it is a matter for regret 
that Sir Robert Carlyle, who was for so long associated mth 
agricultural development, should not have been able to occupy 
this chair to-day. 

" The idea originally was to hold a comprehensive agricultural 
and educational departmental conference. But, rightly or wrongly , 
it seemed to me that we were hardly ready for that at present, 
even if it should ultimately he found to be au. advantage to sup- 
plement our deliberations by a more formal.conference at some 
future date. So far as we had got it seemed^ that it was first of 
all desirable to consider and formulate if we-oould what we want 
to aim at from the agricultural point of view' and to give a 
general outline of the ideas for attaining our end. Such resolu- 
tiouB us wc may come to of tliis general character can then ho sent 
for cousideratiou by Local Governments Avitb icfeicncc to local 



condiliona, and the Governinenfc of India ivill then be in a position 
to del ermine wlicther it is possible to lay doKn any general 
guiding principles for the assistance of. the provinces. But, 
although vra are not holding a general agricultural and cduea- 
tionnl conference, the Education Eeparlment have kindly lent 
us an o/Ticor -wlio can, and I Iroiie will, guide us Avith his advice in 
matters trenching ryion the purely educational aspect of the 
problem. 

“ The subject of agricultural education has been the occa- 
sion of a very great deal of loose talk and Avriting, and perhaps, 
iu order to aA'oid looseness on our oaa'h part, javo had better start 
by trying to clarify Avliat aa'O mean to aim at and desire to achieve, 
and then discuss, in the light of such exiroricnce as aa'c have, the 
best means for attaining our ends. - Noaa', our needs seem to 
me to he, first and all the time, to impi*OA*c the agricultural 
methods of the country, and aa’g must bear that in, mind through- 
out, AA’hatcA’cr section of Iho education question aa'c touch upon. 
In order to secure the end in Anew', aa’C must have — 

(a) scientific investigation, 

(fi) courses of instruction to fit Indians to help in those 
iiiA-cstigations, 

(c) instruction in practical agriculture, 
i^cl) courses of practical and theoretical instmotion to it 
men to giA’o the instruction in practical agriculture 
and also to .qualify for the subordinate appoint- 
ments in tin's agricultural service. 

•“Einally, we Arant to have — 

(a)'instruotion for agriculturists. 

“ Qui*’-bolleges‘liaA'e been established for, and aim at,^neel:lnS 
. the requirements of (a), (b), (c), and (rf). They do so in 

X.think it is all'to the good that uniformity AA'as i® ^ . . 

done aAvay Ai-ith, 'though sufficient time has not yet elapsed to gi’ 

. us the results of the decision then come to, I have had a state- 

• Ai«r4iSVi. . ™ent* prepared showing in parallel columns 
the, different methods pureued ifi the sjs 
' different collegiate institutions, and it Avill be 'seen that, ivkile 
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they all more or less follow the system of the Armstrong, Ciren- 
cester, and the South-Eastern Awricultm-al Colleges, and other 
institutions in England they do not follow a precisely similar 
scheme. Speaking generally, they all provide (a) a long course, 
varying from three and a half to four years, leading up to a form 
of B Sc , whether diploma or university degree, and (6) shorter 
courses varying in length but usually of two years, for instruction 
in practical agriculture and training of teachers to give that 
instruction. In some of the institutions an attempt is also made 
to teach a vernacular course corresponding more or less to the 
practical course for farmers arranged for in some of the English 
institutions. I must note here that there is one feature prevalent 
in England which is generally absent in India and that is short 
courses for school teachers from non-agrioullural institutions. 
The qualifications for admittance to the (a) full course, above 
referred to, varies, hut is usually either the school final or the 
matriculation, while, for the shorter course (6), it is sometimes 
nominally the vernacular final or some other equivalent test. 

" Now, there are several things which we want to get clear 
in our minds not with a view necessarily to uniformity hut in 
order to he sure whither our policy lends. For example, it is 
quite possible that it may he preferable in Sladras to proceed on 
different lines to those laid down for, say, the United E^royinces. 
but we should know definitely what we are aiming at whether -in 
the United Provinces or in Madras, and should he quite certain 
that it is the general improvement of the agricultitral methods 
of the country. Some of the points in regard tq-whi^'there.^as”-:' 
been an absence of clear thinking and uncertainty of pfirpose, not 


only in India but elsewhere, are — ‘ '• 

(1) should our full college courses be frankly limited, to ^ 
providing for departmental needs or should th^:ai.in.|_- 
at a liberal and 'scientific education in agriculture 


as complete as we can make it ? ^ ^ 

(2) is it possible to combine both the above 

(3) If we try to do both, should our colleges he affihated 

to the different universities ? 
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(•!•) is it oj’ is it not (]esira1)lo to combiuo^ say, a two years’’ 
course for departmental subordinates ivith a further 
tu'O years’ course for the B.Sc. degree, or full 
diploma ? 

(5) is it or is it not fuuo to recognise that it is impossible 
to combine vcruncular courses with college courses ? 
The decision under this head need not, of course, 
prejudice periodical demonstrations in the Toruacu- 
lar to farmers. 

“As regards flic lirat four of these questions opinion is some* 
what sharply divided but, I think, largely owing to a misconcop* 
tion. I must again revert to wlmt our main objeotiro is in India, 
namely, to make Indian agricultural methods more ofBcient, and 
that implies the employ’mont ultimately of more and more Indians 
for the purpose. Effioienoy in our Agrieulturnl Department itself 
is not per so the only aim in view. Government can look, after 
that in various ways ; but a very much larger issue is involved 
which I M’ant you to kcop in view during our discussions, namely, 
the disoharge of our responsibility to endeavour to teach all we 
know’ to our Indian fellow-subjects with a view to their becoming 
capable of carrying on investigations and research, and of effect- 
ing improvements in practical agrioulturo on their oivn account ; 
in fact, of placing Indians and India on the same footing as 
English farmers and English professors in thoir relations to one 
another in England, Efficiency, however great, within the Depart* 
mont itself, valuable as such efficiency is, will not alone achieve 
the desired end. 

“ I now turn to the question of vernacular education and 
the instruction of agriculturists. Asiregar^ the first point, 
ing as it docs the question whether primary education shoul 
given an_ agricultural tinge, in other words, w’hether ‘ nature 
study ’ riiould be resorted to, I believe it is now’ the general view 
that siich a step is neither necessary nor desirable, as a genem 
rule. I believe I am correct in saying, I know I am correct sO 
as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, that the vcrnaonlar text- 



boolts are, so far as it has been found possible, based on the idea 
that illustrations and so forth must hare reference to the daily 
life of the scholars and to their agricultural surroundings and 
that, in fact, ' nature study ’ to a certain extent forms the basis, 
of the teaching imparted in the primary and ruml schools. But, 
subject to what Mr. Anderson may have to tell us, I am emphati- 
cally of opinion that we, the Agricultural Department, should now 
definitely cease to look to the Education Department and the 
Education Department's schools as a factor for furthering instruc- 
tion in agriculture, properly so called ; and I think it is possible, 
subject to what may he suggested by the discussion that may 
ensue, that it may be useful for us to pronounce definitely to this 
effect. The vernacular primary schools are designed to give a 
general grounding in the three B.’s with a view to fitting the scho- 
lars to cope with the circumstances in which their life is thrown, 
but are not, and could not be, designed to turn out agriculturists. 
A point that is frequently overlooked is that vast numbers of the 
scholars in our rural and primary schools are not agriculturists at 
all. We, the Agricultural Department, therefore, recognising this, 
are thrown hack on the consideration of how best we can further 
the knowledge of better agricultural methods among those who are 
agriculturists and on whom such teaching will not be thrown 
away. Hitherto, there has been great • diversily of practice in 
this matter. A certain amount of demonstration wnrk is done, 
both in the colleges and on the demonstration farms, for the benefit 
of agriculturists, and such efforts have unquestionably had good 
results in impressing on agriculturists the advantages of more 
careful tilling and of better selection of seeds. T believe the 
impression made in the Central Provinces in particular is a very 
definite one and that we may hope that there, as well as in other 
provinces, important results are beginning to he shown. But such 
demonstrations are not strictly in the nature of agricultural educa- 
tion, that is to say, they do not purport, or attempt, to train up 
agriculturists from an early age or to do more than exhibit the 
practical results which ensue from certain improved methods. 
So far as I know, the only direct, educational effort, properly 
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BO'Oallod, which has hcen made in this matter is that initiated in tbe 
Bombay Presidency in their vernacular agricultural schools, of 
•which the most important is that at Loni, the operations in vrhich 
will no doubt be explained to us by Mr. Koatingo, where, side by 
side w^th the continuance of a vernacular education, conducted by 
a member of the Educational Department, the boys are taught, 
for a considerable period every day on land set aside for the 
purpose, the meaning of improved methods. As I have said, so 
far as I know, this is the only attempt that has been made in 
India to teach agriculture directly to boys of school-going ag«, 
and wo sliall bo glad to learn from the Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, his impressions as to the utility of the experiment. 

"Elsewhere, the tendency has been rather to institute 
vernacular agricultuml courses in connection ■with the agricultural 
colleges. Now, in regard to this matter, the impression I have 
derived from what I have seen certainly seems to favour the con- 
clusion that such an attempt is incompatible wth the objects with 
which agricultural colleges hove been founded and is unlikely 
to produce directly beneficial results on a scale at all commensurate 
with the cost. Por example, at the Oawnpore College, there is a 
large vernacular class designed to instruct the sons of zamindars 
of the better class. That object in itself is a laudable one but I 
venture to think that it will be agreed that it does not, or is not 
likely to, conform in the most effective'possible way to the main 
objective which I ventured to set before you, namely, the general 
improvement of the methods of agriculture in India. I do not 
mean to say that in isolated oases the boys who have gone tliroUoh 
the course at Oawnpore may not be instrumental in introduoino 
improvements here and there, but what I mean to say is that i 
is not a measure which should be generally adopted as being fikriy 
to tend to the propagation at large of a bettor understanding of t e 
need for more careful cultivation if better ^rioultural results are 
to be attained in this country. 

I have read "with interest the paper contributed by 
Mr. Coventry, to - the ^Science Conference at Lucknow— » •P?'?®*' 
which, perhaps he wiU forgive me for suggesting, might with some 
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advantage have been submitted for discussion here rather than 
there. However, the paper is fortunately available to us and will 
he of great use in our discussions. 

“Mr. Coventry has been greatly impressed by the very 
instructive reports of the General Education Board in America 
and has deduced the conclusion that we ousrht to follow in the 
Board’s footsteps. Put quite briefly, the situation to he faced by 
the Board, which, it is relevant to note, was formed to carry out 
the purposes of a private charity, was the necessity, if there was 
to be a general improvement in the educational level of the 
farmers, especially of the southern agricultural States, to enable 
them to afford higher education by improving their material 
well-being — in other words, to increase their prosperity by de- 
monstrating the advantages and profits to he derived from 
more careful methods, the use of selected seed, etc. The Board 
therefore commenced its operations by sending forth teachers and 
demonstrators, practical men, whose duty was to induce farmers, 
by the force of example and demonstrated results, to improve 
their tilling. The advantages were speedily apparent and there 
is now not only an enormous number of such experimental 
stations, with their outcrop of daii’y associations and so forth, 
hut the profits of agriculture have been considerably enhanced 
and the well-being of the farmer materially improved — ^with 
the result that he is better able than before to ])rovide for the 
education of his sons. 

“ Now, to argue from this to India, we must pre-suppose 
similar conditions and we should have to ask ourselves :• first, 
does the farmer’s son fail to prosecute his studies to a- iiigher 
standard because of his father’s'inability to pay the fees — or 
from some other cause ? And, secondly, is' it the case that if 
and when a member of the Indian agrioultural community is 
able to prosecute his higher studies, either he or his parent 
desires to devote the knowledge gained to the benefit of agricul- 
tural' methods or to divert it into some other channel ? 

“ I do not want to, dogmatise on either question ; but I have 
not myself known a single case of a member of the agricultural 
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class in India,' desiring his son to prosecute his studies into the 
higher branches, who was prevented from doing so on account . 
of the expense. "W^hat with sx>eoial Scholarships for agriculturists 
and other inducements to this class there are usually available 
resources for helping on any young cultivator nith such an 
ambition. On the other hand, I have known many young 
agriculturists so helped on to higher studies — out of whoa; I 
can only recall one, at this moment, who did not look to 
Government service, and a final farewell to his field work, as tho 
goal of his lalpurs. Moreover, his father would abet him in this 
ambition. 

“ I venture to think, therefore, that excellent as we hope 
results may be in tho improvement, of agricultural methods, 
from tho extension of our denionstration efforts, we shall do 
well, in our deliberations at this Conference, to hear in mind 
tho actual facts of Indian society and its constitution when 
discussing the foundation upon which we hope to build up our 
system of agricultural education. 

“ I trust that the Agricultural Adviser uill not consider that 
these comments are meant as dostnictive criticism of his pro- 
posals. Ear from that being the case, I recognise the great 
value of his paper and that we must carefully consider the work 
of the General Education Board and whether \re cannot profit by 
its proceedings. All I am concerned for, in these very brief 
remarks, is to urge that -we should examine closely the pros 
arjd cons of any scheme, and should, so far as we can, test 
foreign experience in the light of local Indian conditions. 

“ If I may in conclusion outline the ideal which, it seems to 
me, we ought to aim at, it is this. At one end of the scale we 
should try to capture the agriculturist himself, and, by demon 
stration, indicate -to him where and Low he can improve his out 
turn ; at the same time, if possible, impressing upon his sons, 
when they have received their ordinary vernacular education and 
are competent to understand, the elementary reasons why certain 
results follow certain causes. These sons will then develop, not 
only into successful, but into intelligently successful, farmers. 
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They •will understand the meaning and need of scientific research 
in agriculture ; and their sons in turn may some of them clioose 
to prosecute such research themselves, in the interests of the 
agriculture of India. This brings us to the other end of the 
scale. It is essential for Indian agriculture that we should 
provide institutions capable of training Indian students in the 
highest plane of agricultural scientific research, as well as to 
staff the higher administrative branches of the Agricultural 
Department. Our aim must bo all the time to fit Indians foi:,the 
carrying on of the work at present concentrated in the narrow 
confines of the Imperial Agricultural Service. For such purpose 
—and in course of time we may hope, as I have hinted, that 
Indians not only of the literary casts but of the agricultural also 
will take up this line — colleges affiliated to the various Indian 
Universities seem to me to be essential. It may be that there is 
not room for many such university colleges yet ; but they will 
have to come.” 

Agricultural Colleges (X). 

The President then suggested tliat the Conference should 
discuss tlie subjects in the order in which they stood in the 
Agenda. With regard to the first of these ; — 

“ Should the objective of the Agricultural Colleges be 
merely the provision of suitable candidates for 
service in the Agricultural Department or should 
they aim at providing a liberal and scientific educa- 
tion in agriculture which would bo as complete 
as possible and would attract not only students 
who aspire to the higher posts in the Agricultural 
Department, but others who wish to take i\p 
higher studies and research work in^igriculture 
for their own sake ?” 

he said it was really a question of the gradual aiming at tho 
University standard and asked 2Iv. Clarke for his views on the 
nibjcct. 
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Mr. Qlarlco said that the present position of the Agricaltural 
Colleges in Upper India could be traced to the fact that too 
many colleges ■were opened, all attempting the same thing, e.g., 
to offer a scientific training in connection urith agricultare of. a 
University typo. 

An examination the evidence available on the subject 
led to the conclusion that there was a small demand in Upper 
India for this typo of eduoaiaon among certain classes, but it was 
not suiBoiont to maintain an expensive type of college in each 
province. 

The founders of the Agricultural Colleges under Lord 
Gurzon’s scheme had very ill-defined ideas of the function of an 
Agricultural College and department. ' They had no experience 
to work on. They did not know as we know now that several 
types of education and work must ho included in a complete 
scheme of agricultural development. They undoubtedly devoted 
too much time and thought to the development of higher educa- 
tion in connection -with agriculture to the detriment of other lines 
of work such for example as crop improvement. Now, however, 
the pendulum was swinging in the other direction and there was 
a danger of this side being wholly overlooked. - It was a small 
but integral part of any continuous scheme of agricultural 
development. The mistake made was that all the colleges started 
oh one type of work. The result had been that none in Upper 
India have been really a success not because there was no 
demand at all for this type of education but because the demand 
was too small for so many colleges. Some had lowered their 
i.standard and others- had had to readjust themselves in varioM 
Trays to k€fop their doors open. One central college of university 
_atandard would have succeeded. 

.Mr. Clarke'said tbafit would be a matter of great regret to 
him personally to see the attempt to -give the highest type of 
scientific education in connection with- agrieultm-e abandoned 
altogether, but a case.could not be made out for four colleges of 
80 expensive a type ijT-trpper India 
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No 000 ptovmco alone could raise suHlcient numbers for a 
course of university standard, but in every province there Tvas a 
small demand, amongst those who seek collegiate education, for 
this type of training in connection with agriculture. 

A very important point also was that a university college was 
an absolute necessity if selected Indian candidates had to be 
trained in India for the higher administrative branches of the 
agricultural service. 

Mr. Clarke’s proposals were : — 

I. To develop one of the colleges in Upper India for work 

of university standard for students and candidates 
for the agricultural service from Bengal, Bihar, the 
Punjab, United Provinces and Central Provinces. 

II. To affiliate it to the looal university and to create a 

strong faculty of agriculture, thus ensuring that 
the education will bo carried out on sound lines. 

Mr. Clarke had frequontlyn stated bis opinion that tbo 
development of the agricultural department was intimately 
connected -with the question of securing for a proportion of tbo 
higher posts in the agricultural department Indians of scientific 
and administrative capacity. 

At the present time the only course open to any who might 
seek a training for this work was to join one of the British or 
American colleges. It would bo much better if the training 
were available in India, and this was a very strong argument for 
one college of university standard. 

There was no reason why 'a training should not ho made , 
available in India, equal in every respect to that to be foundin' 
America or Great Britain. A really first class college staffed 
■\vith the best men the department could give and enthusiasts in 
the cause Of education, was a sine qna non. 

There existed in the United Provinces, a class of yeoman 
proprietors who for generations had been . associated with tlio 
management of land and small estates. 
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Thft importance of this class had been alluded to hy the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces in some of his 
recent remarhs on the subject of agricultural education. It 
seemed a matter of importance that educational facilities should 
he offered to at least some of these, fitting them to take their 
natural places as leaders of rural society and pioneers in the 
■work of agricultural improvement. 

It might he that the hope of getting youths of this class was 
an impracticable ideal. Mr. Clarke did not believe it uus. The 
number would be small at first but it would increase. Already a 
few had joined the 4 years’ diploma course at Oawnpur since 
the re-organization of the Agricultural College. The Governtnetit 
High Schools attracted them and a number sought admission to 
the Arts Colleges. ' 

This class existed, and a certain proportion sought collegiate 
education. The question at once presented itself why did not the 
latter come to the Agricultural College and the answer to that 
was, because the college had no’educational status in the province, 
such as, connection with the university would confer. It was 
not even regarded by the public' as existing for educational 
purposes at all. 

True collegiate education centering round agrioulturo was 
what this class needed, not mere manual training, as so many 
think, and stuffing with odds and ends of sO'Called useful inform- 
ation. 

'x I 

The type of education offered in the Arts Colleges did not 
always give them what they most needed and -jvliat would he of 
most value to them. The spirit of scientific enquiry did not 
exist ill India .but it had to he created if any material progress 
was to he mado^in agricultural improvement. A more handful of 
European experts, however devoted and self-sacrificing they 
might be, could not make a lasting impression unaided. The 
scientific attitude of mind must be roused in the people themselvM. 

A very good chance existed if rightly handled, of providing a 
type of education at an Agricultural College which would do 
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much to arouse scientific enquiry amongst a class — ^not always 
under the necessity of working for a livelihood — who certainly 
had it in their power to exert great infiuence in the work of 
agricultural improvement. 

To achieve this Mr. Clarke would give them education with 
agriculture — not merely agricultural education. 

The education offered might bear much the same relation to 
agriculture as that given by the Faculty of Technology of 
llanchester University did to the industries of Lancashire. 

He did not think much would be achieved without the crea- 
tion of a Faculty of Agriculture in a university and the affiliation 
of an agricultural college to the university. All kinds of argu- 
ments had heen advanced against affiliation generally, centering 
round the fear of university interference. Mr. Clarke thought 
that many of the arguments did not exhibit a very high purpose. 
If the universities were had, make them belter. A guarantee that 
the education would be carried out ou sound Hues could surely 
bo obtained by constituting a strong Faculty of Agriculture. 

Such was the policy Mr. Clarke w'ould keep In view with 
regard to the future development of higher education in connec- 
tion with agriculture, but he did not mean that this was the only 
class of education required for a complete scheme of agricultural 
development, it was a small hut important one. 

Progress would be slow at first, as far as numbers are con- 
cerned, and Government only was able to decide if few students 
and a high standard were more desirable than numbers and a Ioav 
one. 

There would undoubtedly bo criticism of tbo cost, per stu- 
dent', of working such a policy in tho first years. This must ho 
faced. Tiiis type of education was expensive and could not, in 
any case, bo reduced per unit, by increase in numbers, as was 
often done in Arts Colleges. Large numbera of students could 
not be bandied with success in training oi this type. It "would 
be comparatively costly for some years but not more costly. 
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Mr. Clarke ventured to suggest, than the failures of the past had 
turned out to be. 

The President then ^called on the Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas who said he thought opinion in India was almost 
unanimous that the object of an Agricultural College should be 
not merely to provide candidates for the Agricultural Depart^ 
ment. The aim should be, as the President had put it, * as high 
as possible Students should not have to go to England or 
America for higher education in agiicultm'e. He agreed with 
Mr. Clarke that there should be an Agricultural Paculty to give 
a status, w’ithout which students would not attend an Agricultural 
College. In Bombay, after afBliation, very good students had 
been obtained, of whom some had been employed in the Depart- 
ment on research w'ork. This showed that the spirit of scientific 
research was not absent — at least in Bombay. The education 
given at Poona was more effective than it used to be and students 
were now' able to apply it. 

At this point Mr. Premantle raised the question why it had 
been decided not to affiliate Agricultural Colleges generally. Mr. 
de la Posse said that the suggestion of affiliating the Oawnpur 
College to the Allahabad University had been considered very 
carefully some years ago, by Government and the Agricultural 
Department j hut it was not actually referred to the University. 
He understood the ohjeotions to affiliation then raised were to the 
control of the subjects and courses for the degree by scientists in 
the University, — not being experts in agriculture, — ^w'ho would 
tend to press the olaims of their own subjects at the expense of 
the general training of the students. On the other hand the men 
who went to the Oawnpur College, who were largely niea in 
training for subordinate service in the Kevenue and Agricultural 
Departments w'ere not of a type who would aspire to or benefit 
y a degree. Mr. de la Posse was of opinion that. the fear that the 
University wonld insist, on subjects that were not absolutely 
essential, up to that standard, for agriculturists, was really the 
deterrent. ^ As a matter of fact, before a degree in Agriculture ■ 
could be given it Tvo^uld he necessary to establish a Paculty of 



Agriculture — a separate body to look after courses and cxamina- ^ 
tioBs in that partioulav line of ■work, and Mr. do la Eosso 
explained in detail how the Medical .Department •which origin- v 
ally entertained similar fears "with regard to the addition of 
scientists on the Medical Eaculty of the University, had found 
that they had not themselves the kno'wledge to enable them to 
prescribe standards, and had as a result placed one or two scientists 
on the Faculty. He thought the doctors, who completely domina- 
ted the Faculty, would now be the first to object to any attempt 
to remove the outside members — who bring to the Faculty a 
knowledge which they themselves do not possess. 

Mr. Fremantle understood that the objection was that students 
would take the expensive agricultural course and make no use of 
it afterwards. 

Mr. Barnes endorsed all that Mr. Clarke had said. Two years 
ago they had failed to reemit students at Lyallpur. He had then 
formulated the idea that the education was too expensive and 
that they should concentrate on a better college of a higher typo. 
Ho explained how the dillioulty had been solved by making the 
three years’ course into one of four years’, but giving all the 
agricultural tuition required for entrance into the Agricultural 
Department in the first 2 yeara. The Punjab Government had 
agreed to admit students after 2 years’ tuition, into the lower, 
ranks of the Department, but if they -wished to rise to the higher 
ofBces they would have to take their diploma by- taking the 
remaining two years at the College later on.- More students of a 
better class were now coming to the College. As regards affilia-. 
tion, ho had discussed the matter with the Director of Public ’ 
Instruction and the Vice-Obancellor and Begistrar of tlie Punjab 
University whom he found unanimously favourable towards the 
affiliation of the Agricultural College. They would bo glad to see 
some premium put on practical science in the University teaching. 
Of the- students sent to England for training in technology, 
Mr. Barnes thought none of tliosefrom the Punjab had yet applied 
■what they had learnt ; there was some hope that in the case of 
-agriculture they might bo able to do so and he fully agreed ^Yith 



Mr. Clarke tliat we required on institute of the very I'ngliest typo. 
The Punjab University autbbrilics had said that should the 
Lyallpur Oollcgo over bo affiliated it would bo granted an 
independent Paoultj' on exactly similar lines with the Medical 
Paculty. 

As regards the vernacular class at Lyallpur, which was a 
popular one no students from the class had ever applied for 
employment in the Department whereas the ordinary Collego 
student came purely and simply*in order to got employment. 

Mr. Anderson said that as one who had been on the Senate of 
a University for some time he thought it was of great practical 
value to have on the Senate a number of experts closely in touch 
with land problems which, after all, were closely connected vrith 
education. He was more doubtful as to tho benefit to the 
Agricultural Colleges. Poona College Imd undoubtedly benefited 
by affiliation, whiob had attracted a better type of student, 
though ho thought a mistake had been made in insisting on the 
first year’s course in the Arts Colleges. Other Agricultoral 
Colleges appeared to be in tho experimental stage'. 

Difficulties might arise with the University Senate as regards 
little details affecting the whole course of an Agricultural College, 
and as regards making changes in rules once passed by the Senate. 
Mr. - Anderson thought we should try to keep apart the depart- 
mental side of agricultural work and ‘ liberal education , and it 
would probably be very unwise for tlio departmental side to bo 
influenced at all by the University. He was sure the University 
would not agree to postpone giving a degree until stnden s a 
undergone a practical course after the completion of then 
tioal course. It might be possible to affiliate the eduoationa 
and keep the departmental side separate as is done to a cei 
extent in the Medical and Engineering Colleges. As ragar s 
question whether such Colleges should give a liberal and soientiUo 
'education, Mr. Anderson said there had been some doubt in e 
past even in the Arts Colleges as to the competence of the students 

to benefit from a liberal form of instruction/in history or economics 
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or even in English literature and so forth. He thought this 
was due to some very glaring defects in the system, and the Arts 
Colleges were beginning to think of the system rather more, and 
of the subjects and incapacity of the students rather less. They 
had tried to give this liberal form of education too early — imme- 
diately after Matriculation, and he thought the Agricultural 
Colleges had perhaps made the same mistake. The Bombay 
University had now tried a two years' general preparatory 
course, after Matriculation, and he thought there was a promise of 
greater success as a result. With regard to the difficulty of get- 
ting the batter class of students to go back to agricultural work 
he did not think that the Poona College attracted the best of the 
students who had attended an Arts College for one year, as was 
required of them. He thought the Agricultural Colleges were 
too departmentalized in that they did not give facilities for such 
a liheral education as the students wanted By this he meant a 
sound general course of two years ■aith a strong practical bent 
followed by a liheral and scientific training in agriculture. If 
the Colleges were still further departmentalized he thought still 
less satisfactory students would be forthcoming. 

Mr. Barnes agreed with Mr. Anderson — at Lyollpur the 
great difficulty had been that they had not attracted as good a 
class of students as they might have attracted. The students 
were not as a rule sufficiently well grounded for a good technical 
education. An attempt was made to remedy this after they came 
to Lyallpur whera courses were given in both English and Aiith- 
metic which were not subjects for teaching at an Agricultural 
College. 

This led to a general discussion of Mr. Anderson’s proposal, 
during which ho explained that tlio general course, 
suggested, should he given at the Agricultural 
triculatcd students for more advanced 
should have a strong agricultural flavour, and 

teaching of English, Mathematics, a 
tary science. At the Arts Cofl'’"'-’’ 
related chiefly to English 
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Mr. Kontiugo did not think that tho year ^pent at an Arts 
Oollogo divortecl tho bettor students from the intention — formed 
he bcliovod before they u’ont to tho Arts College — of going on to 
tho Agricultural College. At Poona they aimed at ghing tbc 
bettor class of boys a liberal education in agriculture and general 
science. The students consisted of three or four classes. Tho 
sons of men closely connected ■with land, by inheritance and 
othorwiso, formed very promising material. Betirod Government 
officials who had purchased land and wished their sons to have a 
good general education that w'ould fit them for independent ■work, 
if they did not take to Government service — these sent a very 
good class of boy’s to tbo Ooll(^e. Then there wore clover boys of 
tho cultivating classes who came to the top at school and came on 
to the AgidouUural College ; these usually wanted Government 
service. Tho best of tbo boys who took up agriculture on their 
own account ■were of tho professional classes. The fact that 
many of the hoys of tho cultivating classes did not wish to 
rettu’n to their villages was not against an education such as was 
given at Poona, beoauso tbo amount and kind of land at the dis- - 
posal of suoh a boy was not usually such that he could make it 
his business to cultivate it. As in America, passed students 
wanted irrigated land where they could practise intensive oultiva- 
tion of a high order. Mr. Beatinge did not think it necessary to 
expeot all students to take up cultivation. They received a very 
general education — a liberal oducation in itself — ^and many joined 
tho highor branches of the Bevenuo Department ■where, owing to 
their agrioultui'al bias, they had done good work for the Depart- 
ment and for agriculture. 

, As regards affiliation, it had worked successfully at Poona. 
The University had'been very good in accepting proposals, bu e 
agreed that it was very dasirable that a College should have i 
syllabus in what would be practically its permanent and fina 
shape before attempting affiliation. In Bombay they had succeed- 
ed in getting sufficient students of the classes he had mentione 
Without affiliation be thought many of the students 'wlio now 
come to the College would -not have come. Certainly "the. 
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profei'sional class wulcl not send tlioir sons to a College -which 
aimed at being merely a technical college for fitting peojilo for 
subordinate work in the Eevenue and Agricultural Departments. 
Some of the best members of the Department came from this 
class and had done very good work. Mr. Keatinge thought the 
number of students tended to increase, in spite of the fact that 
they liad to pass the Arts Second Previous Examination before 
coming to the College. 

Questioned as to his opinion of Mr. Anderson’s proposal 
Mr. Keatinge agreed that in the majority of instances boys 
should have a general training before they tackled scientific 
problems. But ho would like it given in an Arts College, he did 
not think an Agricultural College should have the business of 
teaching English — of which boys of the Matriculate standard Lad 
not usually a good knowledge. lie admitted that at present boys 
acquired a lot of useless knowledge, hut he thought this was the 
fault of the Arts College, which ho should have thought would 
consider it desirable to give students a knowledge of English quite 
apart from English literature. Ho deprecated giving them 
an agricultural course from the beginning. 

The President intervened at this stage to point out that the 
discussion had brought out the existence of the hiatus, to which 
he had referred in his opening remarks, between the vernacular 
agricultural schools at one end a ad at the other end a College 
possible of affiliation to the University. .Assuming that a 
Province were to be in a position to have five or six agricultural 
vernacular schools leading up approximately to tho vernacular 
final -with tho last three years or four years associated with 
agriculture, what was to be done with those more brilliant 
students from these schools who might want to go on to the 
higher education ? If they wont to the ordinary high schools and 
followed an Arts course for a year after Matriculation they would 
quite probably not revert to agricultuml training. TIjo Picsi 
dent suggested that the difficulties indicated by several membore 
of tbe Conferonco might bo solved by establishing a ug i 
of an agricultural type in wliich the more brilliant ])ro uc s o 
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the vernacular agricultural schools could he concentrated. They 
would have their general education side by side with a special 
agricultural education and that general education, being in the 
hands of the Agricultural Department, could give far more 
im2)orlaucc to the learning of English. Eeverting to the general 
discussion the President asked Sir. Coventry for his views. 

As regards af&liation Mr. Coventry said he thought it was 
really a question of ways and means. Ho agreed that if a scheme 
of the kind advocated by' Mr. Clarke were to be carried through 
and established it would bo quite sound. But was the Agricul- 
tirral Department in a position to undertake this advanced 
education — which was part of tho general scheme of education— 
or should the Education Doirartment undertake , it ? Hr. 
Coventry laid stress on the magnitude of the task before the 
Agricultural Department — of agricultural development directed 
towards raising the standard of living of the people quite apart 
from education. Ho thought the primary work of the Depart- 
ment was economic development ; there had been a great set- 
back in research and experiment owing to the organisation of the 
Agricultural Colleges, which had not been included in the original 
sebeme. There would probably he no barm in retaining this 
^ educational aspect', provided Grovernment were prepared to make 
good this set-back, but the question was one in which education- 
ists should certainly co-operate — or there wonld have to be a 
double set of men engaged, one for*^ feacliing and the other for 
research. 

' Pressed on the point of the interference of educational work 
• with development since 1906, ,Mr. Coventry instanced the diver- 
sion of specialists from research to teaching, without which thej 
•would have got far more and better results. Mr. OJarke ag*®® 
with Mr. Coventry that one man could not run a research 
institution and teach in the college. There was too much ^ do 
at present. He would have one college on university lines with a 
speoial staff of educational enthusiasts under the Agricultural 
Department, but separate from the Agricultural staff* 
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In reply to ji question from the President as to whether he 
would reduce the number or the status of the other colleges he 
said he "would develop them mainly on the lines of research 
institutes. 

Mr. Wood, speaking from the point of view of Madras, was 
of opinion that the fiist objective of the Coimhatore College must 
for many yeara to come be the provision of men for appointment 
in the Agrionltural Department. There was no sufficiently large 
and well-proved body of knowledge to form the basis of a better 
course in Madras agriculture than was being taught at present. 
They were still very largely in the experimental stage, the course 
Avas liable to change, and they were not ready for affiliation. 
Another objection was the difficulty of arranging for an equable 
representation at the college of the four languages in Madras, if an 
Entrance examination were prescribed. He was definitely of 
opinion (1) that at present the Coimbatore College should devote 
itself to the training of the men required to Avork in the depart- 
ment ; (2) that cA’en if there were a demand for agricultural edu- 
cation it could not in itself lead to changes in the courses because 
the courses Avere the best that could at present be given, and (3) 
that affiliation Avas not at pre.sent desirable. 

Mr. Clouston, who had not been present at the whole of the 
discussion, agreed Avilh Mr. Wood, the course at Nagpur had 
already been changed twice, and the present courses, which Avere 
the same as those in Madras, were under trial. 

The President here explained his view already expressed in 
his opening remarks that the question was not whether the 
Coimbatore or any other college should be affiliated, but whether, 
in the abstract, it AA’as desirable for the furtherance of agricultural 
education, that colleges in which the circumstances were suitable 
should recognise the advantage of liberalising their eduoation 
through affiliation to a University, — thus affording facilities 
for the highest possible agricultural education Avith the stamp of 
the Hniv'ersity upon it. It AA'as not a concrete question. What- 
ever resolution Avere come to at the conference would bind 
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iioboflj'', l)ul if they could come to ft uniform opinion and roport 
<0 ilio Govornincnis concerned on the abstract issue, individual 
eases would bo determined with reference lo the paiticular oir* 
cuuistances. ITe wished lo correct the impression that if a resolu- 
tion in favour of affiliation were passed it would immediately be 
carried into general effect. 

Mr. Clouston, continuing, said that in the Central Provinces 
they did not favour affiliation because they looked on Agriculture 
as a highly technical subject. All the men trained would for 
many years to come he requited for Government scmoc, mostly 
in the Agricultural Depart nicnt, and the whole course drawn up 
hy the members of that Dopartment was, they believed, the best 
possible traitiing. Ou the other hand it was not the best course 
with a view to affiliation heennse a student working for a Univer- 
sity dcgi'co could jioi afford lo spend two years almost entirely on 
practical work which would not bo necessary for a degree. 

The President hove pointed out that this would be a matter 
for the Paculty of Agriculture, and referred to the case mentioned 
by Mr. do la Posse, illustrating how the University, in constitut- 
ing a Paculty so as to represent in tljc highest degree possible 
the needs of the particular subject, may subordinate its own aims 
to those of the cxpierts. * 

Continuing, Mr. Clouston mentioned that some students 
from Nagpur had gone to Pusa, and four had taken degrees in 
America. 

'.The President, in summing up the discussion, said the second 
queslipn in the agenda fell in uith the Hist. "Was it desirable 
that education in Agricultural Colleges should be made as com- 
plete as possible and that there should be affiliation udth the Uni" 
vorsitios i’ Ajid was it possible to combine the aim of supplying 
departmental needs with the aim of providing a liberal and 
scientific education, in the same institutions ? 

This reference had resolved itself quite readily into a con- 
sideration 6f the proposi tion indicated by,Mr. Ol arke m the first 

* The snhjoct wos diBeuwcd again in conneotion ffifli tlio third of the tornu t>{ rofcronce. 
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instance. Xtoughly, -while emphatically in fa-vonr of liberalising 
the scientific education in Agriculture as far as possible, Mr. 
Olarke thought that the demand in India was at present limited, 
and therefore it was impossible to justify four colleges iu Upper 
India and staff them properly for tlie purpose of getting them into 
the Unirersity. The Gonfcrenco, accepting this summary of the 
situation, was in a position to consider the abstract question of 
the general desirahilily of affording, throughout India, facilities 
for the highest education in agriculture without committing 
itself on the question whether every individual college should lie 
so taken out of the categoiy of departmental institutions. To 
that extent Mr. Clarke's proposition covered the ground and 
would facilitate a general consensus of opinion on the reference. 

Adverting to cardinal points in the discussion, the President 
recalled the Ilon’ble Mr Lalubhai's presentation of the opinion 
of Indians who had given some thought to the subject. That 
view, the prevalence of which the President confirmed from 
his own knowledge, was that it was most desirable, in order 
to'encourage an interest in Agriculture and to give it its proper 
place in the thoughts and feelings of the educated Indian, 
to bring it to notice by instituting degrees in Agriculture, 
and giving the highest possible training in tlie subject. 

Educational opinion in the Conference was, the President 
gathered, definitely in favour of the association of an agricultural 
degree with university activities, and he understood the criticisms 
coming from Ihat side to he very largely tbose^ incidental .to 
the attitude of the Agricultural Department in the p^st in- 
reference to its association with education. The President 
instanced Mr. de la Posse’s view that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment was not desirous of affiliation — which accounted for the 
question having been pursued in one Province only. Mr.' 
Anderson had indicated the probability that with affiliation there 
would be slight friction and occasional delays in the compilation 
of curricula of the Agricultural Colleges This was incidental to 
any complete organisation representing two interests j with the 
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general cducniionnl interests on one side and tlio AgriouUural 
Department’s interests perhaps not altogether in sympathy, on 
the other sido, there must ho delays in getting the one interest to 
give way to the other. But tho President did not anticipate that 
tho ditBcultics or delays would he .eorions. As !Mr. Kcatinge had 
])oinled out, tlio Bombay University, — not always a very amon* 
able body, — ^Imd, in the past at all events, deferred to their 
agricultural advisors in tlic matter of the agricultural college 
ourricula submitted through the Pnculty of Agriculture. Tho 
diiReulfies formed no serious objection to the general jwinciple. 
jMr. Barnes had entirely agreed with 3Ir. Olarko’s view that if tho 
requisite staff and the requisite demand— as indicated by 
Mr. Coventry— could bo got, it was desirable not only to cater 
for the Department’s need but also to leach as^igli as possible in 
the science of agriculture. 

■\Vilb regard to the question of ways and means, the 
Picsidcnl thouglit Mr. Coventry bad undoubtedly put his finpr 
on tho crucial spot in rofcrcncc to the question whether affiliation 
would hccomo a practical policy. Tho university demanded 
certain standards of any college applying to be affiliated, and 
might be trusted not to grant afliliation unless the college 
staff came up to its i;cquircracnts. But would this improve the 
College from tho Agricultural Deparliuont’s point of view? 
Could tho time and further assistance to onablo a college to teach 
up to that standard bo spared by the Agricultural Department ? 
Tho President agreed that this was a difficulty, but did not 
ontiroly agreo^vith Mr. Coventry as to tbo relative importance of 
tho two aspects — tho Departmental requirements and the 
country’s needs on the score of education. As he had said in liis 
opening remarks, tho President ventured to think tho Department 
had in the past taken a somewhat narrow view of its responsibili- 
ties in that respect. That narrow view was tho direct outcome of 
the most laudable desire to sccuro the greatest possible efficiency. 
The Depsrtment had ensured efficiency in a high degree and if 
this ‘had involved perhaps tho setting aside up till now of the 
raising of the question of the general liberalisation of agricultural 
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education, that vras, ha thought, merely incidental to a new 
activity and need not he deplored. But he did think that now 
•when Indians "were very much more, and on a very much wider 
scale, beginning to think' for themselves, and e.vpressed a dcdnite 
if tentative desire for the liberalisation of the institutions teaching 
agriculture, then a -new udder than a purely departmental view 
should be taken of the standard of education. 

He thought on that side all had not been done. Otherwise 
be agreed that before affiliation for any individual college could 
be considered it must be quite certain of its position, and the 
Department must make the Government of India realise that it 
could not have affiliation if it meant definitely trenching on the 
efficiency of the Department’s activities in connection with the 
improvement of agriculture and agricultural research. The 
establishment must be sufficient to enable justice to be done to 
both aspects. The President went on to say that lie did not inter- 
pret into the trend of the discussion any hostility to the abstract 
idea of aiming at affiliation in the case of those colleges in which 
there was a demand for affiliation on the score of liberalisation of 
education, and where the staff could be shown to be adequate to 
cope with both sides of the college actinties. He thought nearly 
all the speakers were agreed in regard to that, and that even 
Mr. Wood had no hostility to the question of affiliation as an 
abstract proposition. Under these circumstances ho thought tho 
conference should reply to this question in such a way as to 
indicate ugie'cment in the abstract proposition that affiliation is 
desirable in the interest both of the colleges themselves and of tho 
department, provided that the staff requirements are met and 
affiliation -will not result in the sacrifice of the efficiency of tho 
departmental side of the college’s interests. Ho suggested draft- 
ing a resolution on these lines and invited further discussion. 

Mr. Barnes said the question of economy should not be lost 
. sight of. One of the most important points brought out by 
Mr. Olnrke had been the necessity for economy — wliioh could bo 
achieved by having one institution affiliated for several provinces. 
This should be brought out. 
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The President agreed, ho proposed to indicate by way 
of illustration the possibility of one college for Upper India, 
leaving the others as departmental institutions. 

This led to some discusMon as to whether each of the provin- 
ces would not wish to train its own men. ^Ir. Clarke explained 
that ho only contemplated training for the higher posts at 
the Central College ; there were certainly not enough students to 
keep all the colleges open. 

The President admitted the difficulty of drawing a line . 
hut thought it was hardly necessary to discuss the point raised — 
each college would do what it w’as now doing and one college 
Avould give a special course. 

At this point the Conference adjourned for an interval after 
which the folloudng Besolution -was agreed to without further 
discussion : — 

-^ffricultnral GolTegea {!). 

“ Thc' Conference considered that this question could not he 
answered absolutely. U’’hile as an absolute proposition they 
were in favour of providing in colleges under the Agi'icultural 

Kesoiotion I. Department, a liberal and scientific edu- 

cation which should bo as complete as 
possible, they wore not convinced that in the case of all the 
provincial colleges this was a practicable ideal or ono which local 
conditions rendered desirable. Por example, there were not 
enough students in any of thc four colleges of Upper India 
to justify, in any individual case, the provision of training of the 
type intended. On the other hand, it is in the opinion of 
the Conference,, desirable that Upper India should have one 
collep at -which the education should not be restricted to the 
training of men for departmental requirements,' — ^provided that 
the necessary staff and equipment can he made available for such 
college without prejudicing the nonnal development of the 
general worh of:tho Agricultural Department,” 
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AgriciiUural Colleges (S). 

At the President’s suggestion the Conference ngreed to 
record that the aim-er to the second question in the agenda u'as 
implied in the resolution recorded with regard to the firsl—tho 
two having in fact been considcrod together. 

'Agricultural Colleges (3). 

The President then read the third reference. 

“If both aims wore combined, is the best method of 
procedure the combination of a two years’ couisc, 
intended mainly for candidates for subordinate posts 
in the Agricultural Department, with alurlhcr course 
of a more sciontific characlor which would lead up to 
tho full diploma or to a B.Sc. degree, the total length 
of the two cour-scs being about four years ? ” 

The point had not actually been discussed, and in view of 
tho first resolution ho did not know whether it was necessary for 
tho Conference to pronounce on it. IIo invited opinions. 

A lengthy general discussion followed, during which 
it emerged that in most pi'ovinccs a special two years’ course 
consisting mainly of practical agriculture was required to train 
men for the upper subordinate appoinlmonts in the Department 
— quite apart from a demand, on behalf of men who know little 
or no English, for a practical course which might occupy a year 
or less and would qualify them for lower subordinate appoint- 
monts in tho Department or for working tliclr own land. . 

The discussion turned mainly on the question whether 
this special training, which by general agrccraont would occupy 
two years, could ho recognised by a University as a part of 
a degree course, or whclhcr as an alternative suggested by 
the President, a syllabus could bo devised whioh, while cariydiig 
mon during tho first two years a recognised stage nearer 
the University degree, would at the end of that iioriod turn 
out mon useful to tho Department, Thbro'was n consensus of 
opinion on tho educational sido that the University would 
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require a certain standard of general education at an intermediate 
stage in the college education of a student proceeding to a degree, 
and that an examination test corresponding to the Intermediate 
Examination in Arts and Science would be insisted on. Even 
the medical preliminary, quoted as an instance of special 
treatment of a technical suhjeot, connoted a considerable 
knowledge of science on the part of a medical student — ^who also 
had practical tests. On the other hand, from the point of 
view of the Agricultural Department, though it was suggested 
that a man who had had no scientific training was sometimes the 
better man for field work, it was admitted that at least for higher 
subordinate appointments in the Department, men who had had 
two years’ general soientifio education, such as would carry them 
up to the University Intermediate standard would prove 
useful recruits. Such men would have to undergo one 
even two years’ practical training.and probation which co e 
recognised as coming in the course of their employmen m 


Department. • *" _ 

In the course of the discussion Mr. Barnes pointed 
that in the new course now being tried at Agricultural ® ’ 

the last two years almost corresponded to the Interme la 
University course, and agreed with the President as 
necessity from the Department’s point of view of a full Univui 
sity course in addition to the preliminary stage represen e 
by the first tivo years of the new Agricultural College course. 

Mr. Gumming suggested that if men could take 
mediate in Science on their way to an agricultural 
it would avoid what appeared to he an unnecessary dup 
of classes. ' v. 


Mr. Wood expressed a decided preference for o comp e e 
special two years’ course such as the first two years now given a 
Goimhatore over two years of University education fo owe y 
two years’ practical training. 

The President, taking the point of view of an Agricultural 
College the status of which had been raised by -affiliation to a 
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University, thought that such a college should not ho dchavrcd 
from training ambitious students from other provinces in 
■which the colleges were not aiSliated. He was anxious not to 
eliminate the possibility of giving practical instruction other than 
for subordinate appointments, hut to recognise, for the purposes 
of the Department, a stage towards the degree as remedying the 
deficiency of men competent for employment in the Department. 
He was for de'vising a syllabus which could turn out useful men 
in the first two years. He summed up the discussion as indicating 
that there was nothing incompatible with a course of training 
such as might be laid down, in communication with the Univer- 
sity, for aspirants to the Agricultural degree, — in their being able 
to attain to a standard short of a degree which would qualify 
them for enrploymont in the Agricultural Dcpaitment. They 
would not necessarily have a claim but would have attained to a 
standard which might render them more useful. 

A Besolution drafted on these lines -was ultimately agreed to 
in the following form : — 

Agncnltnral Golleges (3). 

“ It should he possible to arrange that students who arc 
taking a four years’ course leading to a /legi-eo should 
be able to qualify by an intermediate examination 
for employment on ])robation in the lower ranks 

Bciokiion 11 . the Agricultural Department, 

— confirmation to depend on the 
passing of a test in practical farm work on the con- 
clusion of the probationary period.” 

Agricultural Colleges (4). ' 

. The President then road the fourth rcferouco ; — 

“Is it desirable that any instructioip in the vernacular 
should be given at the Agricultural Oolloges cither in 
tho form of the two years* course referred to in (3) or 
in that of short .vernacular courses outside tho 
ordinary college courses intended for tho sons of 
zamjndars and others farming their oati lands ? ” 
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Tlie Presitlont explained the reason for ihis reference. At 
C a-wnpore zainindars’ sons wont to the college for two years and 
then went back to their bon. os; such a vernacular course in con- 
iunction with a college scorned to ho calculated to take up a very 
considerable amount of the timo of the higher stuff of the college, 
and not to be the best — certainly not the cheapest — way of 
obtaining the desired end. 

Mr. Fremantle, who said it was not out of the (question that 
such men should obtain employment in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, thought a mistake Lad been made in proscribing the 
vernacular final examination as a qualification for entry instead 
of the 8lh class of the old English middle. 

Mr. Wood said that in Madras they were prepared to give a 
vernacular course when the tunc ariivcd, but at present they bad 
neither the men to spare nor sufiicient knowledge accumulated 
for teaohing. 

The four vernaculars in Madras would make it particularly 
difficult to give a vornnoular course at the Coimbatore College. 

Mr. Olouston said the malguzar's class at the college at 
Nagpur had proved a failure and bad been rqdacod by short 
courses on the farm. 


At LyaTlpur Mr. Darnes said the vernacular course was 
in the natiuc of a farmer’s class. 

It was agreed that a vernacular course 'was alow type of 
education for a college ; it had been tried experimentally af. 
Oawnporc, whore it had attracted a class ni men who Lad been 
failures at school and did not want to woric, but who liked, and 
•could afford, the expense of a collegiato life. Mr. Clarke would 
have no compunction in dropping tlio course altogether. 

A resolution . was accordingly agreed to in the following 
terms :> — 


AgHoultural Colleges {4). 

ouia not oe maae u uc;^,*** - 

the college work but there is no 
- _ objection to the giving of courses 

of instruction in praoticol agriculture on the college 


A vernacular course should not be made a department of 

« i X. 

Hcsolution III, 
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farm or other farms of the Department -without 
relation to the -work of the college.” 


Agricultural instruction for agriculturists {!)• 

The Conference then ^proceeded to discuss the references 
under the second head in the agenda “ Agricultural 
Instruction for Agriculturists.” 

After reading the first reference under this head, “ Should 
the idea of giving an agricultural tinge to elementary education 
generally in primary schools be definitely abandoned ? ” The 
President referring to his opening remarks, said the point really 
•was how far, if at all, could the Education Department be looked 
to to adapt its teaching to agriculture ? 

An a matter of fact, as he had said, in some Provinces 
the actual text-books supplied by the Education Department had 
been given an agricultural tinge, in the sense that the text was 
illustrated -with reference to objects of common interest in the 
surrounding country. But the real question underlying the 
reference was whether, as -w'as commonly supposed, it is impossible 
to alter entirely the colour and method of the Education Depart- 
ment, on the ground that the general population ought to be 
taught farming and agriculture in its schools. This ideA seemed 
to the President entirely unpractical and to require discussion. 
He asked Mr. Fremantle to give the Conference his views, with 
reference to his book on Eural Education. 

Mr. Fremantle said his chief point was the fitting in; of the^ 
times and seasons of schools to rural needs, which had certainly 
' not been done in the Dnited Provinces yet. Thus in two districts 
adjoining Allahabad, Mirzapur and Benares, the annual vacation 
was in June; there were only two short holidays of 10 days each 
in the spring and autumn harvests. He advocated the half-time 
system in this connection. 

On this i^stem school boys -would not all be Actually employ- 
ed in agriculture for half the day, but they would - not be in 
school all' da^^'.and would be going about -with their parents 

D 
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wlio aro agriculluiists, and tliey would not feol that school was a 
place quite ax)art from liomc. 

At present a boy studied for two or three years, learnt 
nothing of value and at a very early ago, when he became of some 
use in the fields, was talcon away by his parents. Ho thought 
that if from the beginning boys attended school for half the day, 
their parents might agree to let them go for half the day after 
they had begun to bo useful to them. 

Ho had introduced the system into the lower classes of 
schools in the Allahabad district, but in the Upper Primary 
standard he bad not been able to introduce the ^’stem univer- 
sally because they could not get through the course in half the 
day. 

Another question was that of toxt-hoolcs— which were not 
always in consonance with rural needs. It should be possible, for 
instance, to bring out an “ Arithmetic ” wbiob bad relation to the 
facts of the village — which had not been done yet. 

Then as regards nature-study. This was optional in schools 
in the United Provinces, and Mr, Premantle had stopped it 
altogether in Allahabad because the teachei’s could not teach it. 
He thought, with diffidence, that by proper instruction and some 
mtroduction to agricultural science in normal schools and train- 
ing classes, it might be possible to give the teacher some scientific 
training, which he did not get at present. 

He thought also that each normal school and ti'ainmg class 
have a demonstration farm attached to it: Similarly, it 
might be possible to get zamindars to start demonstration farms 
at or near primary schools. 

Kef erring again to the half-time system’, Mr. Premantle 
mentioned as an incidental advantage-from the educational point 
of view that it .required less space in the school and fewer 
teachers. - 

In 'other ways, such as encom'aging tree-planting in school 
compounds and -tlie' establishmentr of school gardens, he thought 
the Educatibn -Hepartinent might do 'more ; what had been done 
had not been Very qratematic'and bad so far had no great result. 
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Mr. de la Eosse entirely agreed, mtli -Mr. Premantle in 
the matter of school holidays. It might he suggested, to the Edu- 
cation Department that school vacations and holidays should be 
fixed so as to fit in -with the agricultural seasons as far as 
possible — in the case of village primary schools. In the case of 
middle schools — formerly called town schools — this would pro- 
bably not be possiblOj because it was necessary for the term 
in these schools to correspond with that in the Anglo- vernacular 
schools to which students went on. 

As regards the question of half-time. Some years ago a half- 
time course had been arranged for in vernacular schools in the- 
United Provinces^ and it had actually been laid down in the 
Education Code that Primary Schools should teach three hours a 
day i the idea being that boys could assist their parents in farm 
work during the remainder of the day. In practice the measure 
has broken down, because the children who attended school were 
as a matter of fact those not of agricultural workers but of 
fairly well-to-do agriculturists and of banias. The unpojmlarity 
of the measure had made it a dead letter. 

In Allahabad district he thought the half-time system had 
now really been introduced, but this was probably due to the 
powerful personal influence of Mr. Eremantle and an unusually 
strong staff of supervising officers : it would be an unpopular 
measure to prescribe for all classes of schools in the districts. 

From the Education Department’s-point of view there would 
be no objection. They entirely agreed that the course laid down 
diould be covered in three hours, but, whether because pa^ts 
sent their children to school to get them out of the way or not, 
the people were unwilling to accept this excellent scheme. 

Mr. de la Posse, however, deprecated the idea that children 
who had perhaps walked some miles to school, and back after 
three or four hours in school, should work in the fields, the half- 
time qrstem if desirable was iso for its own- sake and not.to enable 
parents to make use of the services of their 'children. 

As regards the differentiation of ourrioula.in rural and town 
schools, an endeavour to do this had, he believed, been made in the 

1) Z 
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would theu be less teudeucy to break off to the touTi or to aitn at 
GoTernment service. 

Questioned as to the use o£ such farms, ^Ir. de la Fosse said 
tbe boys should do plot cultivation so as to bring them into touch 
with plant life directly, with the objeot of improving their educa- 
tion and becoming more useful citizens — it would help to give 
them an impetus towards country life and to keep them near the 
land. 

Mr. Clouston said a sis months’ training class on the Nagpur 
Farm, for normal students, had been tried in the Central Pro- 
vinces. It had been given up because the Education Department 
came to the conclusion that it was absolutely no good. The 
attempt to teach elomenlary agriculture and school gardening had 
failed. 

It was absurd to expect a boy wbo could harldy read what he 
had written to acquire any scientific knowledge worthy of the 
name iu two or three years. An attempt to teach science, unless 
the teachers were trained in method, was absolutely useless. He 
did not think it .was possible to give children au agricultural bent 
by any nature teaching that could possibly be given. 

Mr. Anderson agreed with Mr, de la Fosse as to the impossi- 
bility of giving an agricultural tinge in school curricula. In the 
matter of school organisation, however, ho not only thought a 
great improvement might result from an attempt to adopt some 
of Mr. Fremantle’s suggestions as regards school holidays, hut ho 
was not altogether clear that the haU-timo system had been tried 
sufficiently. He quoted from the last Quinquennial Eoview .of 
the Progress of Education in India to show that the explanations 
of failure given there, were opposed to those given by Mr. de la 
Fosse. Ho thought the idea of imparting an agricultural tinge to 
school orgam’sation had not been given a full trial, and suggested 
that it might he a good thing to give more power to local bodio.s 
to decide such matters for tbomselvos. 

As regards methods of soliool teaching, he agreed with 
Mr. de la Fosse. 

r 
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Mr. Keatinge said that in somo parts of the Bomhay Presi- 
dency there was a feeling among cultivators that the present 
ourriculum gave a distinctly non-agricultural bias, some parents 
did not send their children to school because, they said, they 
would not want to woi*k in the fields if they studied beyond the 
3rd or dith standard. Prom that point of view a break in the edu- 
cational ladder was what the parents wanted. They wanted the 
boys to return to the land. 

Mr. do la Posse said he thought the option should be given 
to the boy to advance. 

Oontinuing Mr. Keatinge referred to the matter of school 
farms and gardens and drew attention to the school organised hy 
Sardar P. K. Bivalkar at Alibag.® This was essentially a primaiy 
school financed by the Sardar. A progressively more agricultural 
tinge was given to the ooumes, and in the higher standard a 
plunge was made into more definitely agricultural instruction on 
a small scale. There were a certain number of men in the Bom 
bay Presidency who .were prepared to spend money on su 
matters, and though. the Education Department might not be able 
to undertake it on a large scale, he thought that in some Provin- 
ces, with the personal assistance and financial help of tvell dispos- 
ed zamindars, such education might be introduced. 

As regards normal training, demonstration plots in connec- 
tion with training colleges had been abandoned, 5 or 6 years ago, 
as not being very useful. Mr. Keatinge had been consulted, and 
thought it was better for the school master to get his material 
from the surrounding fields. 

The Preadent suggested that the “ English ’ ’ method referred 
'to.iii his opemug remarks was the.simpler. 

This was being tried, Mr. Premantle said, in United 
Provinces. Mr. -'-'Wood said that at a meeting convened by the 
Direotor of, Pub^Lio /Instmction in Madras the decision had been 
arrived -at, that, it jjva/neo’essary to_startfrom the beginning and 
put the teaching .-of nature-^tn jdy on’aipeju' basis. The firat essen- 

•Appendix, ri to Proceeding?. * 



tial -was the oorapilatioh of a text-hook -which should give the 
available materials anti should be properly illustrated. The hook 
■would he -written by au officer of the Education Department -with 
the assistance and co-operation of the Agricultural and other 
Departments. The Agricultural Department was to assist hy 
contributing both to the subject-matter and illustrations and by 
choosing three graduates in science who were to spend some time 
going round the Agricultural OoUegei -Government Musenmj 
Eiriieries Department, etc., in order to clarify their ideas with a 
view to the compilation of the text-book. The Agricultural De- 
partment could also assist by giving teachers experience of scientidc 
work at the college. The three officers had been deputed and the 
matter was now pending. There was no idea of attempting to . 
teach agriculture, but to bring teaching into relation with country 
life. 

The President, reviewing the discussion, thought' Mr. Kea- 
tinge bad put the position in regard to this question in the right 
focus. Should the. Education Department be approached with a 
view to modifying its text-books and its methods in the direction 
of giving an agricultural tinge to instruction in the primary 
schools ; especially in the first four standards which comprised the 
rural schools which are more particularly concerned ? 

The President thought the illustration of Sardar'Bivalkar’s 
school rather indicated that even in special school of that kind it 
was neither necessary nor desirable to attempt anything in the 
way of special agricultural teaching. 

The trend of the discussion showed that the attempt, in 

respect at all events to rural schools, should be -'abandoned ^as . 

far as the Education Department was concerned. Mr, Premantle 
Lad admitted that the real trouble -^fas the absenoe'of -teachers 
and Mr. de la Posse had emphasised it. The question was not so 
much whether curricula could be modified' Vo' as to bring about 
the.de8ired reconciliation of the’ mall boy' with hij destination in 
Lfe, but whether teachers could be evolved fob fhe' e'hd’ in view 
and.it seemed to the President, that the oniy lines on which 
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action could bo suggested to tlio Education Department were in 
the direction of endeavouring to give the teachers opportunities 
for improving themselves. Various suggestions had been made- 
demonstration farms attachedjto normal schools (which had been 
abandoned in two provinces), the deputation of school masters to 
an Agricultural College fora time, and so forth, but he deprecated 
suggesting any particular time He believed the Education De* 
partmentin each Province was fully alive to the problem, but he 
had had experience of the difficulties and he did not think the 
Conference had anything tangible to suggest, in the way of science 
teaching or otherwise, to justify the recording of an opinion which 
would amount to a kind of criticism of the Education Department 
in the matter of improving the quality of teachers. 

As regards giving an agricultural tinge in school organisation, 
the President suggested that the Qouference should record a hope 
that it might be possible to do something on the lines of Mr. 
Premantle's suggestion for the adaptation of holidays to agricul- 
tural seasons, in the case of rural schools teaching up to the 4th 
standard. Ho thought this might also apply to schools in the 
country teaching above that standard. 

The President deprecated going beyond legitimate aspirations 
in making suggestions in a matter that was primarily the business 
of the Education Department. 

Coming to the question of text-books the President’s opinion 
was frankly that they did not count. It was the teaoher that 
Qounted. But at the same time, if a text-hook could be den^ 
that would guide the teacher sufficiently, one could not be su 
ciently grateful. # 

The Conference adjourned till the following morning, when a 
draft resolution was considered in which it was proposed to record 
•the-Oonferehoe’s opinion that the attempt to give agricultural , 
tinge to the cundoula in primaiy schools, should be definitely 
abandoned';-.' and ..to' add a suggestion that the holidays and 
vacation's in rural schools might l^e arranged with special reference 
to the agrieultural^calendar. " 
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Mr. Premantle drew attention to tlie absence o£ any retorence 
to lionra of study and advocated the constitution of vUlago 
Gommittees and the half-time system as a means of inducing the 
culiiTating classes to send their sons to schools and keep them 
there— which was what was wanted for the improvement of agd- 
culfure. At present in the United Provinces 80 per cent, of the 
boys left before they had reached even the 3rd class, and the time 
of the teachers was absolutely wasted. He referred again to his 
success in introducing the half-time system in the lower classes, 
and pressed for a definite recommendation to the Education De- 
partment that the curriculum should be so arranged up to the full 
primary standard that it could be got through in half the day. 
He suggested that there would he no difficulty in introducing the 
reform if the Education authorities thought it desirable. The 
course iu the United Provinces which Mr. de k Posse agreed a 
boy of ordinary intelligence got through in five years, might he 
extended to seven years, and made a little easier in the prcliiMnary 
stages and much easier in the final stage. Boys would then bo 
kept at school for half the time at the ages of 18 and 14 yeam 
when they would he learning something. 


The President said it was a radical proposal that the primary 
course should extend to 14 yeais of age instead of 12, but proposed 
to extend the suggestion in the resolution so as to cover ‘hours 
of study’ as well as ‘holidays and vacations, ’ and as Mr. do la 
Posse saw no ^jection to making such a suggestion to Local 
Gtovernments the proposal was agreed to 

Mr. Wood, referring to the 13th Resolution passed at the 
meeting of the Board of Agriculture at Coimbatore in ] 913 - 
questioned whether abandoning an agricultural tinge was’ not 
abandomng all » co-operation botweon'tbe Educational and Agri- 
cultural Departments in adapting rural education, to rum! nectfs.” 



in the United Provinces, cotton in Bombay— described in simple 
language, wntbout any attempt to teach agrioulture or science. 

A resolution was drafted to meet this view and agreed to in 
the following form ; — 

Agricultural Instruction for AgriculUmsts (I) — “ The 
Conference considered that all attempt to teach agri* 
culture in primary schools should be definitely aban* 
doned, hut they desired to reaffirm Resolution 
No. XIII passed by the Board of 
Resolution IV. Agrioulture at Coimbatore. They 

further suggested that the holidays and vacations and 
hours of study in rural schools might be arranged with 
special reference to the agricultural calendar. 

Agricultural Instruction for Agriculturists (.8).— The 
second reference under this head was then discusse . 

« Is it desii-ahle that there should be any general extension 
of the Bombay system of vernacular agrioultur^ 
schools both in the Bombay Presidency itself and m 

other provinces?” • , 

At the President’s request Mr. Keatinge gave an account ot 
these vernacular agricultural schools and of the results _o aine . 

A conference was held six years ago at Poona, members o 
the public being invited to make suggestions as to what the 
cultural Department might do to help agriculture.^ There a 
been a large' body of opinion that some kind of agricultura in^ 
struction should be given in primary schools. The 
Public Instruction said it was impossible for the ^ (ijjgjj. 
Department to undertake this with the means and ® 
disposal, and so the .4.grioultural Department qJ 

small experimental way.- A school was started on a s ^ f j.Qm 

the Poona Farm, and about a dozen students . 

among the sons'. ^o£ substantial oultivators who habi ^ ^ 
the farm» A..Mahratta agricultural graduate, a self-re an man 
ofitije Qultivating..olass : was. put in charge. The i ea seeme 
popular;. '.and after'.a - year it' was decided to expand an remove 
the school from the somewhat dcademio at mosphere of oona to 
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a more suitable place. Loni -was selected because of tbo number 
of men of tbe large cultivator class in tbe neiglibourbood and tbe 
bigb class of cultivation on tbe canal. Some of the best sugar- 
cane in the Presidency is grown there besides fruit and vegeta- 
bles for the Bombay market. The course -was of two years, for 
boys who had passed the 4th vernacular standard, aged -13 to 14> 
There were 3 or 4 hours in the day of general education, and 3 
or 4 hours of work in the field. The whole of the cultivation was 
done by the boys, and they all leamt to make simple agrioultural 
implements, the use and care of good steel implements, as well 
as to drive an oil engine which pumped water, bruised grain, etc. 
The profits were worked out by the boys who learnt arithmetic 
from sums in connection with iheir own plots. The teaching was 
entirely in the vernacular and the school was run entirely by the 
Agricultural Department. There was no examination by the 
Education Department. 


The headmaster was an agricultural graduate on tho same 
pay as others in the DepartmentH-Bs. 76 to lOO-whon con- 
firmed, with the prospect of rising through various grades to any 
position in tho Department. A second teacher was lent by the 
Education Department, and received -a trifle more than his pay 
under that Department with a view to keeping him. There was 
also a man of the mti&adam class for practical work. 

Dr. Mann was instrumental in starting the school, and it 
got the maximum of supervision. One of the things which 
attracted parents was that their sons grew up in touch ^vith a 
European officer The school was constantly visited by Europeans. 

Mr E:ea,tinge laid great stress on making the school and the 
altaoHve. The M eeh», „ 

paduete aad to eitremoly well mtod np. Beiri aad Sm 
TOe entaely free. The coet TO Es. 180 per etudeet_M , 

oame freer; aei r^e^l'-Eu fa-a'’wr-^ 

neighbourhood. -oe m a good agricultural 



There were 45 boys at the Loni school out of 60 contemplat- 
ocl. Tbe boj’’s were still drawn mainly from the sons of large 
cultivators with whom the' Department was in touch, ihough a 
considerable number of applicants were of the more lilcraty class 
who were only admitted with great care. One of the difficulties 
was that tlic class from whom they wished to recruit were not 
accustomed to send their sons to a distance for an'education. 

The fathers of tire hoys expressed considerable satisfaction 
unth the work done, and the bo 3'8 certainly started real centres 
of interest in agricultural impi’ovement on their return to their 
own lands. Sir. ICcatingc thought their general ideas were also 
considerahly enlarged by their course at the 83hool. 

Some visitors of the class most interested had offered to 
provide land, buildings, and money for a similar school in their 
ueiglihourhood if the Dejiartment would provide the teacher. 
This would be a day school to meet the local requirements, inth 
a one year’s course of dry cultivation. No difBoulty was antici- 
pated in filling it with hoys probably over 13 or 14 years of age 
living or staying for the purpose in the vicinity. 

A man in the Mahratta country who had made his money 
by his own cultivation and thought success depended on aiming 
at and trying every improvement, was so impressed witli the idea 
of the school that he offered to build, endow, and assist in the 
supervision of a similar school, and to recruit students from the 
neighbourhood ; and he threatened to undergo personal privation 
when there was a delay in obtaining Government sanction to the 
scheme. He had given land for the farm and building®' and a 
. very large endowment. ' 

Another school "on .similar lines had been started in the . 
Kanarese country, partly 'with Government money, with the aid 
subscriptions and endowments. A similar school at Gov- 
ernipqnt expense was.proposed for Gnjrati-speaking tracts. 

In ‘Sind there was a school of a different kind to meet the 
local cu-cumsfances^-it aimed at, tra-ining older boys to be land 
agents rather than" cultivators. • - 

Members of the Conference were 'keenly interested in 
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Mr. Keatinge’s account of these schools, and expressed the opi- 
nion that if Gorernment wore to start similar schools in different 
parts of the country, a demand for them would probably spring 
up, and local support would he forthcoming from zemindare. 

Mr. "Wood said a landowner in Madras had applied to the 
Department with a view to starting a school. 

Mr. Premantle suggested that Mr. Koatiuge should bo asked 
to write a full note on the subject. 

The President, commenting on the extraordinary enthusiasm 
of cultivatoi's in Bombay for the idea of these schools, thought 
that the Gonference which appeared to he in agreement on the 
question, should urge the consideration of the further extension 
of such schools as strongly as possible and commend it to Local 
Governments with a full explanation, as suggested by Mr. 
Premantle. He emphasised the importance of the peisonal ele- 
ment in the school staff and the necessity of insisting on obtain- 
ing the best possible officers for the purpose, and proposed a reso- 
lution on these lines. 

The President also suggested in this connection that in the 
course of time it might become necessary to supplement the agri- 
cultural vernacular schools, when they were sufficiently deve- 
loped in any province, by an Agricultural High School, with a 
view to leading up eventually to the Agricultural College. The 
Agricultural Department which had entire control of these expo- 
rimental vernacular schools and of the Agricultural Collages 
should also have control of such a connecting link as a hish 
school of an agricultural character would supply. 

Mr. Barnes wished to commend the private enterprise dis--- 
played in connection with these schools. He thought that one 
of the principal reasons for their success in Bombay was that the 
people themselves felt that they had a share in the project — ^rvhich 
was not the case if everything was done by Govornment.v •' 

Mr. Olouston said a proposal had been made to stak a school 
of this kind in Berar, but. at present the Department had not got 
the staff. There was only about half the staff required, for- other 
purposes. They believed that the improvement of economic 
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donditions, by mcreasing farming profits, -wonldstimidateademaiii 
- for more agricultural education. In ten years’ fime he tiiongU 
the Department’s staff would be sufficient to enable them to start 
vernacular schools ; at present they had a practical class on tb 
Government farm, with a special course, and training in the use 
of agricultural machinery of all kinds. 

Hr. Coventry pointed out that Hr. Olouston’s view agreed 
with what he himself had said in regard to Agricultural Colleges, 
Do again emphasised the urgency of making Govemment realise 
that if education were to he recognised as the business of the 
Agricultural DeiJartmeht, a proper and adequate staff was essen» 
tial, so that there might he no set-back in the primary vocation 
of the Department — which was to raise the standard of agricul- 
ture in the country. He was not arguing against the Depart- 
ment undertaking both aspects, but deprecated education without 
due economic development and would make the educational 
aspect a plea for the general expansion of the Department 

Hr, Fremantle said that all that was required for these 
schools was supervision and one agricultural graduate and these 
'the Department should be able to supply. Eeferring to tho 
President’s suggestion with regard to high schools, he thought it 
would spoil these vernacular schools if boys were given free hoard 
and education as a possible preliminary to an English education. 
He thought these schools stood by themselves. 

The President agreed with the view that the primary object 
of the Department was the economic one — the improvement of 
the agricultural methods of the country. But he thought that 
the Conference would agree with him that in the light of what 
Air. Heatinge had said, it was imquestionable that these verna- 
cular schools showed a very direct tendency in that direoticn. 
Judging hvm the experiments so far as they had gone, these 
schools were a means, and a very promising means, of deteloping 
the eeonomie resourck of the country and creating the spirit that 
w ould aim at that. 

He empliasised the value of cultivating such a spirit Jn the 
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ttanoooldUeatoTedwt^ ^J 1 „ 

In tto long run „t tto oonnhytta 

morornpiam^sot dCTC^i^^^ Mr. Olonston's ondorsonionl 
almost any otner, anu ua 

of the sense of the agreed to :— 

TUO follorring ^ oiporimont ns a vorr 

SS^»^nasngU«>»tMr. Mngn 
to ankod to propara a tally oaplanatory 

Agricdtnrnl InslrncHou DO dblk ‘ COmmUnicatlOn lO LoCal 

lor Agricnltnneta (2) memorandum 10 tniov 

BcnoiutionV. governments for thcit cousidcration, ii»c 

aeslre to eaprons 

“^^“^irctMorenoo n'isl. oapooially to oommend tto prirntc 
+ • » flufl Tinhlic spirit displayed in opemng fresh vernacular 

• enterprise and p . ^Vlomhav and to suggest that, -wherever 

agtlonltural J ^ oharaclcr should bo fostorod." 

tasLlion for ^yrio„«»rW. (d).-Tl.o Pros!- 

^“‘'^;“swl'^X*"«ontrollnd onttoly by tbo 

cultural Department in co-operation nith the hdu- 
cation Department ? How should the tcriching staff 
for them he recruited ? ” 

The President thought the discussion on tlio previous refer- 
ence had practically disposed of this question-fhe schools should 
be entirely controlled hy the A\gricultural Department with the 
co-operation of the Education Departmont so far ns the Imn of 
^ educational officers might bo a desideratum. 

' - Mr. de la Posse entirely agreed,— these were trade sehook. 

In reply to Hr. Coventry he said that in Great .Britain such 
schools were controlled hy the Board of Educalion but the County 
Councils really bad their own trainfng schools, and the BoanVs - 
control was merely nominal In Prance there was a deiJart- 
-’ment, --entirely separate from the Education- Department, — 
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■n’hicli looked after training schools; and probably tbeFitid 
training schools were the best in the world. 

The President observed that in England tbe sobooh b 
■which the County Councils were responsible were, so far as tb 
Board of Education was concerned, merely subject to inspeefc 
■with a view to ensure compliance with certain requirement! k 
regards holidays, etc. 


Keatinge said that in Ireland there was, in each otSl 
divisions, a school which corresponded in its general nature vcij 
closely with the Bombay schools. He believed they were coa* 
trolled by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Conference decided that it was nnneccssair toaasuei 
directly the question as to how the staff should bo recruited, aud 
adopted tbe following Resolution. 


■dfft^oultural Instriicfion for Agricultnrhts {3 ). — “Sucb 
schools should he controlled entirely by tbe Agricul* 
RMokfionvi. Department wbioh sbould 

rely on the Education Depart- 
ment for co-operation only in respect of the staff wliicli 
it may be desired to borrow from thoni." 


Agricultural ZmtruGlionfor AgricttHurMs (-i).— The lait 
reference on tho agenda was then discussed ; ’* D* 
what ways can the cultivator who is working bi.s own 
land be educated or continue bis education in Agd- 


culture ? Are demonstration” and instruction on tho 
Department’s own farms sufliciont and arc 
t cy i>referabIo to vernacular or agricultural courses 
TJif' ■'’’ith the Agricultural Colleges r” 

which ‘^oprecated dogmatising on tin's quostioti— 

sions. JTe throughout the prcvioiw .Ij'.scus- 

tho ncciimuhtiL IV the question unaaswrrocl pemh'ng 

momled hy ate Confercnr^o!'"‘’"‘'‘' 

ICo.Tiinep . , 

(;ovor«m.^n( fnrm, ‘‘»b»vatejv on 

r'PcciCc instruction i ‘ wore a doHnltc progwinme of 

^0 given In a definite titav- H*" gave 



instances of short courses for the teaching of such definite things 
as new systems of sugarcane planting and cultivation or for 
gur-making ; there was an increasing demand for such courses in 
Bombay and he thought they were of great value. Courses 
were started whenever required to popularise a new improvement, 
e.g., a new pump, and were abandoned when the improvement 
had been sufficiently promulgated. 

Mr. Wood thought the success of these courses in Bombay 
was largely due to the previous extension of district work. In 
Madras a demand would no doubt arise when a sufficient amount 
of district work had been done, but he deprecated starting such 
courses at present. 


Mr. Olouston said these practical courses had been very 
successful in the Central Provinces, where Agricultural Associa- 
tions had also been extensively developed. 'The leading man of 
each tahsil met twice or thrice a year and heard lectures or read 
papers on improvements they had found out. 

Mr. Mackenna classified agricultural teaching in. two sys. 
terns— taking people to things and taking things to people— both 
systems were found working together. He agreed with the Pre- 
sident that the question, should ho left open. 

It was decided formally to record that— 

“In view'^of the differeit stages of development reached 
by the Agricultural Department in different Provin- 
ces, the Conference felt itself preclnded from passin«^ 
any general Resolution on these questions." 

The President, in conclusion, after referring to previous Peso- 
lutions by the Board of Agriculture on the sub jits discussed, 
said the object of having a separate Conference liad been to crys- 
tallise and to bring into greater prominence than would otberwL 
be the case the educational aspect of the problem of the deve- 
lopment of the economic resources of India. He hoped the reso- 

menfT 3 ° i appreciably affect Local Govern- • 
menfs, but excite a more definite interest in the minds oi tL 

oo-opmaon on tto part ot 
Momta t'-o Jlon’Uo 
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Appendix t« 

Staicmeni shoming the ggttem of AgrieuUttral EducitionfiUml 


SrsTBir rir nEOAnn to SinuEsra foe Ilionsn Ikstbuoiiof, 


Coimbstoro College. 


Cnn*nporc College. 


-tTS” itiilrnrtloti ttro given 

, “be College, Tlio first ronrsoia com- 
plolc in itself nncl extenilsovernpcrloit 
of two yenjs. Tlio second coarse, wliteli 
;» Ml contiininlioii of the first and wltieh 
IS liitoiidcd to further training in 

the sciences oltieil to agriculture, last 
eighiccn months. 

(«i) Tho students of each voir shall form 
n sa]rtratc class, 

{ii.O 't'lie nnmhorof students in each class 
in Hie first conrso shall ordinarily ho 
vj and that in each class of tlie second 
conrso 20. 


(i>) The following is the enrriculnm i— 

JVrs/ course (tieo gtars). 

r jfffrienll«rs~(a) 

jP/ae/,eaf ,eo,.*.-Pioldcln5se8 for pwo' 

7 tl'e f«nn will bo Lid 

^ily Ihrooghont tho year. In' these 
I'i "ill bo engage 

ml and blnok s" is 

cidtninl vear m c A eompleto ngri- 

is concerned «nt^n'’ “® 

uill bo worked through. 

^^lonow'afe*' wo?t®4hich is 

^1 "oil 

Jlonghs, haS«riolC‘"t™' i 

nod mniinri..^ ’ ' oionnies 



S^.”tS?"?niS,SK 

“«> inccanHous to * of 

sc-ed. cto., weia?oe,VnT®„'?, ^ I 

tion, transnliin(:»»flJ^"?' “/.tor enltivn- i 


There «ill be two conrscs 
at tlic college, one of 
wbicli will bo of two and 
the other of fonr years 
duration. The first of 
these, ill which the tcacb 
ing will bo mainly of i 
practical character, is in 
tended for the members 
of the ogrienltnrnl com- 
innuity who wish to enter 
the Lower Snhordinatc 
Agiicultnral Serrieo 
wiil rctuin to manage 
their own landorcsinics. 
The second, for which 
higher edncntioual gnali* 
ttcations will be required, 
is designed to cpvo n fall 
training in n^cnltarc, 
and the coimccted scien- 
ces. Direet appointments 
to tho higher grades of 
ibo snbordinnto service, 
and to the posts of assis- 
tants in tho science sec- 
tion will ordinarily he 
made from among the 
students n’bo have obtain- 
ed the diploma in the four 
yesrs’ course. 
Qaalificationsfor aiimis- 
Sion, — Stn dents entering 
tho Mlleco with a view 
to going tlirongh the four 
years’ course will be re- 
qniicd to possess the 
scliool-leaving certificate. 

«o special educational 
qnalifieations will be re- 
quired for students of the 


two years' course; bnt 
pioforenco will be given 
tion." offer enlt!™“ I ‘Py^thswlio havopassed 

*ioo. draS!J‘‘“‘’?“.'- ’“*3jng, irrim' I Knal ox- 

pcienuial waMi * ^lotions, dunual nnri 1 “™ootion. Students en- 
»” disra^ taring for Hjo two yean’ 

■ crons nn 4 ^ 1 .* *,b"*^e*ting of vaHona / F ®“™0 may be ponnittod 

Sion nfn Tr‘®,'?'l>‘TlomLb I join tb® four^ar sec- 

-«o^f Siffera'nt nnd idcSifl^ i*".? "* "'“I*- 

Piosent in samples ta bo 

<ngandnmrUtf„g„„a?ai;^0’J“„‘^._star^ 


A new course dindcdc'a, 
tiro parts, each o! tn 
years* dniution, hubra 
introduced lu the Agii- 
cnltunl College st Ljill- . 
pur on lines eoBeuba'j 
similar to those ot th* 
Coimbatore Colley Ilie 
entrance qnsliCntien for 
the preliminary courK is 
the Entrance Eismiis- 
tion of the Punjab Uni- 
versity. The tist pirl 
consists of agricuUnttl 
tuition, both practical siiJ 
tlieorctiral, nith 
elementary lectnrM in 
science as uill enable IM 
student more clearly f« 
comprehend the leetjjf* 
in ngriculfnie. li* 
EcicDco lectures are rally 
a port of the agricalfunl 
course^ though they are 
delivered by tho PwJ*' 
sors of Agricultural Che- 
mistry, Botany and tn* 
touiology. iu addition 
Ihanixad instruction i* 
given in the college work- 
shop and a simple cuunc 
in veterinary Science in 
tho Civil A'cterinary 
Hospital. English and 
arltbinctic hove been m- 
daded in tho fir** P® 
experience has ahovnl tae 
neeessity of further tui- 
tion in these subjects for 
the stndents entering the 

Agricultural CoUego 


nrat 

dered that they powess i 
tlio bccessory qnalifica- / 
“ions for - jtho higher / 

conrso, " ' 


This two years' course 
will qualify a student for 
admission info tho sub- 
ordinato ranks of the 
Agrlcnltnral JOepartment 
ns Agrieultural Assia- 
tont os ncU ns for such 
posts as Kabito Afauagcni, 
etc. Tho second part of 
the course leiding to tho 
diploma ornmfjiBtiofi nlll 
Include InslrncHon In tho 
sciences nppcrfolning to 
Agriculture, and will not 
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.’rooeeflmgs— I, 

i« the various Provincial Agricultural Colleges in India. , 


SxsTEu in BEOAni) zo STiroEnxs ms lliattEn Ikstbvction. 


Nngpnr CoUcgG. 


SatXTOT College. 


Poonji College. 


Tlio coarse nt tlic Xagpnr Ag> 
ricaltaral College, £ar, iritli 
clfeci; from let July 1016, 
been dhided into ttra ports ; 
tbo first part «U1 bo of two 
jean' daration during nhieli 
agricnltare, pmetieal and 
t&orctical, will bo tauglit, 
nitb only so much alHcd 
science as will bo necessary 
to enable tbc students to 
grasp folly the meaning of I 
tbo tbcory and practice of | 
Bgricnitnro. Ordinarily only 
Matriculates will boaduiitted 
to tlie coarse, but exceptions 
will be mode in siiccial coses. 
At tbo end of two years, tbo 
students will be examined 
and those who pa>B will 
obtain a diploma in Acti' 
ealtoie which will eotitlo 
them to obtain Oorcintncnt 
Serrieo in tbo lower grade ' 
of Agricnltutai Assistants. 
Sneb men will bo also veil 
qualified to manage their own i 
or others’ farms and will bo 
eligible for scirico In tbo | 
Settlements and Land ICccords 
Departments and under tbo 
Court of Wards. Those who 
pass this examination in the 
first division will bo eligible, 
if they like, to continue their 
studies and tako a higher 
course of science. This course 
win bo of a year and a half 
and those who pass the exami- 
nation at its end will be cU- 
giblo for the degree of L. Aa 
Tbdy win also bo quallfiSl 
for employment under Qev- 
crament in the upper eradcs 
of Agn^taral Assistants 
from which every man who 
pvCT satisfaction may expect 

Asiuttjit Director, atid 
wcham later even as Eitm 
^puty Director, though th” 
8^0 has not yet bc?n cto- 


Tliero has been no ehinge | 
yet in the eairicnlom of i 
the Sabour College and , 
the teaching work conti. | 
nues at present on the 
same tines os in previous , 
yean, that is, in accord- . 
ance with tbo standard > 
cunlculuin laid down by 
the Board of Agricultnre ’ 
in India in 190C, and , 
emended by the Board of 
Agrionlturc in lOQS, ' 
nhieb prescribes a time 
years' conrsc, at the end 
of which snceestfni stu- 
dents arc granted a degree 
of Licentiate of Agricni- 
turciL.Ag.). A scheme 
for the Te\ision of the 
Colli^o carriculum so as 
to bring it into line nSih 
tbo other Agricaltuml 
Collies in India is nndcr 
cons! delation and it is 
hoped (hat it will tale 
cilcct from Iho beginning 
of the uext cducatiouai 
year. 


The Foora Aqrienltnral College is 
affiliated to the Boinlisy Dnirer- 
lily. U if tbc only Agricnltoral 
Colt^ which if afiiliaiid tua Util- 
rcrsily. The course fulVnoi ii 
that which was sat ctionel by tlio 
UnivertUy Senate In Noirnb-r 
lOOD and is lrt*cd on the siardard 
cntricttloiu ttfommemird by the 
Boa^ of Agricnitarc in lOOfi but 
inodifiid to lait kcil conditionc. 
Tlioeonrsc Is a Uitcc-yrar one aiil 
on SDCcn-ful candidates the Bom- 
i'ay VJnivcrsUy ronfers the degree 
of Bacliclorof Agriceitnn (B. An-). 
Tlie qDstific.at!an on which the 
Bombay Unirerrlly insists is the 
Vtevions r.xnmiDStion and this 
qualification is insisted Ch iu the 
eis” of ptat’iially all students ffcm 
the Boiutisy Frctidency Itself. Xb 
student esn appear for (he Uni- 
TCtsily Agricnllnra) degree with' 
ootit. 

A fcjT i(ndeiifs who are not adoiis- 
sjhlc to the University Dxamlsa- 
lion talc tho regular conrae alone 
with the otlicr slndcnls. Thce* 
exccplions arose from tho tact that 
it was decided by tlie aoTertin,«i,t 
oi BamlKiy to allow tcholata to be 
recrired from .Sind who had only 
passed tbo Mstiieulatlon Kiamlna- 
tion proiidcd they rrerlTnl the 
sauio course nnd pas«cd by the 
Mine standard at the Uaivcrslty 
dcuniidi. ' 
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Sfafemeni iHoiciaff {he system Affrieullnral Edueatm fillmi 


STStTJI nr ' 1 !E 6 A.KD to SrCDStTS rOB Hiobeb IssTBocnov. 


Coimbatore College. 


Cairnpore College. . 


LyAltpnr College. 


Lectnres will also be given in raensnta* Ceara ef tlai }/. — ^TVo 
tion, plan>draning and simple esti- years’ eonire. 
mates, snrvcying and levelling. 

Second year s General Affrteaftttre—(a') Tbe Course of stud; will 
Praeiieal teorX* — Students will be on eonsiit mainly in the 

tbo farm onlj* about bsif the time teaching of agricnltore 

allowed for pmctical worl; and then in its different bianchcs, 

will be chiefly engaged in the enltirn* in the farm and lectnre 
tion of their own plots. On other dap room. In their second 

they will work in the dairy, the veteri- year, students will bo 

nary hospital, on cattle-feeding and reqnirel to work them- 
tending, in the seed store, in tbe gardens aidvcs plots of land made 
on budding, grafting, etc., in the car- over to them. In addi- 
pentry and smithy workshops bt tbe tion, instrnctiou will be 
care of oil-cpgines and farm machinery, ^ven in dairying, care 

(l>) Lecturet . — These ill deal with ani- of cattle, veterinary prac- 
mals — the various breeds, care and feed- tice, agricultnrnl enfomo- 

ing of animals and the eommonesb logy, agrienltural engine- 

diseases, (be dairy, milk and gbec ; also eriog (nsa and repair of 

in more detail than in the previous machinery, well-boring, 

year with the chief ogricnlinral crops control of oil-engines, 

of the^ Presidency and their commonest etc.}. The scientific tea- 

fungoid diseases and insect enemies, cbing given will he of 
and the remedies; also on the objects simple cbaracter designed 

and the purpose of forests and on rent to iilnstrate and explain 

and tenures. Instruction in mensura- agricnltnrsl practice, 

tion, surveying, levelling, etc., will be Tbe iustmetion will be 

continued. given in Hindustani ; 

^ , Bud there will be optional 

Seeond eouree (oneand-a;halfyeart^. dosses in English and 

Mnthematics, spedsl 
esperimental ronrsas can be ananged 
desired for horticul- 

perimenta, pt incrples of breeding. tnral work. 

F nertnar^ sciencem^^ The oz, sbeep, ^at 
andbnt&lo. The skeleton and position Fear yearf eOBree.— In 
Kin Jl*® years tbe 

which will be 

ywema, Cai e of animals in bcalth and t!fl)i nSn 

Sf*' 

-csl and medicinal methods. ® Ji*®" 

Seytneeriny.— Motive power on tbs f.,™ ^ aubjccls of dairying, 

AgticMural CTemistry —Goncml sb?' ““if. Tetennary 

mistry (inor^nfe orSfand ’ ®“- 

.gciioral course of cIcraentMy omicnl f 1®*®^ 

tni Bl diemlstry wbicb u ill iJelSl? tbs ?*** .«i®“ent“ry physics, 

irenittAl ofiAmSmfs... s«r lUDoO tuc clirmtslrv. botnnv. Rn;i 


general chemistry of soils, the cenarf 
romposition and properties of mwm?S? 
the deposition of food staffs; fcJSin» 
of animals and the chemistry of the 
dairy. Instrnctlon is riven 5„ bntb 
thcorclicnl and praetieai'^'r]; 
Agricultural Solany^Tbo 0011010! in 

tsrnnl ftntl n<fnr.inl . ,111. 


course, which will be 
tenght entirdy in Eng- 
lish, will consist mainly 
of praeticsl ogrienitnie 
on' the farm and the spe- 
cial subjects of dairying, 
care of cattle, veterinary 
pmctico, ogricnlturel en- 
gineering noted above, 
w-itb elementary physics, 
chemistry, botany, and 
aoology. In tbe tbiril 
and fourth year greater 
prominence will be given 
ta tbe scientific subjects 
>n which teaching of a 
more advoiiceil ebamsier 


coma into openttoii util 
the session 1916-17. In 
this ^rt systemstielK- 
tures will be given in the 
sciences of Agricnltnnl 
Chemistry, Botsny, En- 
tomology, Yrterinwy 
Science, AgrionltnralEn- 
pneering, bsnaBwenne 
and more special instme- 
tion in agticeUnre. The 
qualification for odims 

sion to Iho Second Part 
of the comae svill he _s 
first dnss leoving ceiK- 
ficat® for the First Part. 


of U,o I praccico wiu bo cur- 

I tailed, Instrnctlon will 
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the various Pteviveial AgricMutal Colleges in /jirfio— conl^. 


SratEM ly BEOiUB to Stobski* ton lUaiiris TNSTjicmos. 


Xagpur Collcgo. 

1 

SaWrContgE. 

I 

I’lcni Colirgr. 


' ' 1 





Stntemeni showiiiQ the sj/stem of Agricultural Mueatioi ftllteti 


Ststeu ih beqasd to Stupektb roB Hiobeii Iketbbctiot. 


Coimbatoro College. 


Caimporo College. 


LyaUimr College 


strnctufo atid liablt of a plant to Its 
on^ ironmcnt, tlie principles of plant 
nrcMing and soicctionj the principles 
of norticnltnro, the natnrnl ordcia ns 
* ^ Mslntc to plants of ngricnl* 

toral itnportanco (inclnding the study 
or crops). 

^lfcoloffy,—ji general study of the com* 
diseases of cnltirot^ plants 
in the mndms Presidency together with 
approved and soggested methods of pro 
vention or control, 

antomologii. — l*tndy of types of insects 
and their life histories; uscfiil and 
harmful iusects; crop pests and reme- 
tiles. Practical collection of insects 
loiucl on the farm and ohserratiOn 
or thoir habits j trial of prevontire and 
remedial measures. 

(i) JTirst course —Stu* 
fr““ la^a without 

mstiuctlou of caste or nationality arc 
admission, hot preference 
"111 be given to those from tho Madras 
Principal 

““discretion to choose from 
lamongst the applicanfs those whom 
no eoiuidors most aaitablej but ir 
making the sclcclion he will cndcavonr 
ns far as possible, to ensnro that all 
re^ Presidency nve fairly 

repr^ented. Candidates must Im™ 
reac^a the age of eighteen years ra 
or hcfoio the 16th of M«y in the viar 
when application is mado and must 
'‘^?/°>lowing certificates 
^ ^ i physical fitness, 

granted by n qualified medirai 

chotgoof a 
hospital or dLSpcns'ir^, 

(*) yacrinntion certificate, ehowine 
that tho candidate has been va* 
cinntcd or has had si^l.^“ 
after the age of 10, ^ 

(o) University ccrHCcnto, if any. 

(d) Tcstimoiilnis'of eooa *ni.. * 

3^®®* “nd applicaUons mVat*^ in 1 
oivn handwriting in 


also bo given in rurol 
eeonomy.Biid tho tcehni* 
quo of co-operation. 

Dfpfoma.— Stndents who 
qualify in the final rX' 
amination prescribed for 
tho fonr years' eouise 
"111 receive n diploma of 
Iiicentinte in Agricnl* 
tore. 

OTHEB COUBSE?. 

It has been suggested that 
tho CoUego should provi- 
de for a third class cf 
students, namely, the sons 
of small znniindars or 
largo occupancy tenants 
who w.ini a sEoit tunrsc 
of instruction in farm 
methods. After carofnl 
eoDsidcratioD It has been 
deeided that this class of 
students must bo kept out 
of the College altogether 
ns there is no room or 
time for them in that 
institnlion, hot it is 
hoped to start dosses of 
six or right months’ 
duration for such stu- 
dents in some of the dc- 
monstmUon fnims of the 
Agricultural Uopartment. 

A separation of tho Ka- 
nungo students from tho 
Cawiipore _ Collego has 
been effected i a separate 
school being cstablisiicd 
for candidates for lii- 
RHnyo-sJiips. 


OTHER COURSES. 

Ill addition to the nsv 
syllahns another nen de- 
partnre has been nsde 
in exlcoding the clMsfw 
Assistant Commissionen 
in Indian rnml economy 
so ns to inclnde a numler 
of Canal Officers, Exlni 
Assistant Commissioners 
and Canal Zilladars. The 
instrottion in this clsM 
is given in English sna 
for tho most part by the 
Professor of Agrlcnltnre 

There is also a six months’ 
rornacniar class which is 
attended mostly by the 
sons of xamindais. 
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in the vartons Provincial AgrieuHaral Colleges in'India-^aonli, 


Bvsteh ts mo&MJ 10 BroDtsTS ton Uianr.ii Issiiwotios. 


Knepnr College. 


Gnbour Cenego. 


Foone College, 


OTBCB COURSES. 


OTHER COURSES. 


OTHER COURSES. 


A eeparnto {nrmcr*B coaiso 
whlA wBs foimoil^ bold, is 
now no longer eonsidoicd no* 
ccssnry. 

A Collego Demonstmtion Circle 
bns been created from let 
January 1915. This serres 
to beep the Fiineipal in I 
oloscr touch with tho nctuitl 
conditions ol ogricuUuio in 
the Frovlnccs as well as pro- 
viding him and his students 
uUh oppoitunitics of getting 
away at times from the rou* 
tine of I he class-rooms, labors, 
teiies and tho collego farm. 


There are two short comscs 1 
called tho Shaioi short 
courso and tho 2ta{{ short 
coutso. Tho buys attend- 
ing these courses are given 
lectarcA in the vernacular 
on ugiicultruo and other 
BCioiiccB and aro aliassed to 
lease tho college on satis- 
fying the lectnrcrB that 
they have acquired some 
sound elcmeutaiy Ideas 
on scientific agricniture. 

Training of eultivators' 
sons is nndortakon nt ex- 
perimental farms. The 
present system of bain- 
Ing caltlvetars’ sens at 
the exponmentel fnimhas 
not proved attrnctivo to 
the genuine cnltivating 
classes partly because it 
is still necessary to eon- 
srincethem of tho adsan- 
lagcs of scientific ngricnl- 
tuie by dcmonstratuig the 
results of successful ex- 
periments at their doors, 
with tt e gradual inciceso 
ol stall, arrangements will 
bo made to do this 
through Uxmdart and 
with the help of (ho Dis- 
trict Agricultural Assoidn- 
tions and Co-operative 
Credit gocietics. Another 
reason is that adequste 
stipends and the cost of 
joameyB to and from 
their homes must be paid 
to them so that they -nay 
not apffer any pecuniary 
loss. 

Tlie^ experiment is also 
being tried ^ in Orissa of, 


A shoit conrsoot instruction is also 
given at tho CuUouc. Tliiscourso 
is intended for fanners and land- 
ownois' sous. For this I ho solo 
qnnIificationB aro that the student' 
should know Enwliah and bavo a 
fairly good general cdutation. The 
training given is csseiilinlly a 
Piiciicnl one and is designed to 
give men as good an acquaintnnrc 
os jmssihlo with the best methods of 
agiionitnro appiicablo to Domhay. 
The College also gives a sliort thren 
uccLs' course in agricnllnrc which 
all Junior hicuihers of Uic Indian* 
and Provincial Civil Scivico have 
to tsko. 


« vrii'iGuinr 


- jbprjcHiUHaj ecnoo/s 
have been estahiished in ditforcut 
parts of the Presidency, the most 
sncccEsful being the one at Eoni. 
Tlio object of these schools is to 
give a Uioroughly piaetlcal agti- 
cnitnral training to hoys who 
belong to good anbstantial villago 
families and whoso object in life 
is tocuUiratc and manigo their 
oiTU land, llio boys icecive n two 
yrars’ conrso in ngrlcnUuro uliilc 
their gciicial ednestion Is conlinn- 
cd uith an agrieuUnml basis. T)io 
cuiricalum involves at least half 
tho working timo hdiig spent in 
fam.woik, or in gardening, in 
dairying or in otlier agricultaroj 
operations Theboys do practically 
all Ihowovli^iu tho laud allotted to 
thmr use, -and' they produce tho 
-fooi - 0 X 00111 , tho grain and pniso 
used. in the school. Tlmuchool 
■ ? I?*"? il'''>l*>'ly so called, con- 

usts Of arithmetic, morocsjiecially 
including ferm acconnle on the one 
■liai»d,')ind .nl6nSDtatioii applied to 
agricnlturOl purposes on the other 
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btadents vrlo fail in the examination 
at the end of thia conTSO may, at the | 
duorrtion of the College Board, he 
permitted to attend the eeoond-year 
classce again and appear once moro for 
tho examination. 

(U) Second eourae. — Candidates^ for 
this course mnst'hare already obtained 
the certificate in the first eonise and 
hare passed the Matiienlation Examina- 
tion of the Hadras OnWersity or some I 
other examination dedlaicd by the Got- 
ernmeut to be cgniTolent tlicreto, or 
possess a secondary echo^l-lcnring cer- 
tificate shorring that they have seenred 
do pet cent, or more marks in English 
and 36 pur cent, in other snbjecis. Stn- 
denta vrho hase not the qualifications 
stated above may bo permitted to take 
the coarse if tho College Board is satis- 
fied that they are likely to benefit by 
tho Instraction to bo gUen therein. 

OTHER COURSES. 

No rules have been framed lor special 
^courses. As the changes introduoed 
into tho College arc tlirorving n lot 
of work on the College staff it is impos- 
sible at present to consider taking in 
students for special short courses. 


Coimbatore College. 


Cawnpotc College. 


Byallpar College. 



, ihc variant Vrovineial AgricnUnral ColUgtt in Ijirfia— conoid. 


Ssbtm ih BEOAnii ID SioDisra son Iltanm ISBinvcrio.!. 


Siigpnt Cpllcgo. 


Salnar CoUcgo. 


CRCoutagiug natorc stud]’ 
nnd tho stsdj ot pUnb 
life in Untn Tminii.g, 
Middio nngliiti imd Pri- 
mary Schools by tho 
onard oi medaU and dip- 
lomas to tho GurnsNind 
students. Tho good effects 
of tho scheme, it is lo- 
ported, aro most marked 
in tho Goru Trainiug 
schools. This is coiisi- 
derod most important as 
I the future of primary 
I education in Itihar and 
I Orissa lies largely nith 
tho Gurus under train- 
I ing. The Inspector of 
Schools, Orissa Division, 
reports chat tho primary 
schools oro so numerous 
nnd the prizes nro so fern 
that but littlo effect is 
yet ^sccmihlo there nnd 
recommonds a consider- 
able luorcaso of expendi- 
ture in this direction. 


Poona College. 


nature study largely tauaht prac- 
tically, writing and rending, geo- 
graphy of India, especially in rela- 
tion to crops, tho principIcB of 
ngricnlture, and tn o iicir subjects ; 

(1) rillago life. Including nnitn- 
tion, hygiene, and secondary oecn- 
pations snitablo for viliagcs ; and 

(2) nlist is dcsciibcd as “citizen- 
ship," which includes questions ot 
how to obtain money by tahavl, 
by co-opemtive credit, etc., and in 
addition, the system of local and 
village Government in that part of 
India. 

In connection uith these vernacular 
schools the Govcmmciit of Uombay 
on tho 2Sth May 1016, issued a 
special Press note* drawing atten- 
tion to an interesting exiierimcnt 
which is being carried cut by 
SardnrP. K. Biiallior, at Alibag. 
Tho Sardar’s chief Idea is.to in- 
terest tho sons of ngricuUnriits 
in their fallicr’s profession at an 
early, ago and thus indoco them 
to remain agriculturists alter thrir 
education has been completod. 
With this object an cxpciimcutal 
school was started at Veshvi near 
Alibsg. The pupils in tbe infant, 
flrst and second standards, receive 
lirstrnction according to tho ordi- 
nary curricnlum laid down by tho 
Ddncationol Department for pri- 
mary schools. Tiro hoys In tho 
third standard also do tho ordi- 
nary sTorh ot tho standard hnt in 
addition rcccivo elementary ius- 
tracQon in tho tlicory and pniciico 
of Bgricaltnre and homo todustrics 
each as ponltry farming, dairy 
farming, bamboo norfc, lom mak- 
ing and carpentry. By the eloso 
of 1914 a fourth standard class 
had been formed and since then 
Bgrionltnrai corrrsca to accompany 
tbo ordinary departmental standi 
nrds V to VII bavo bcon under 
preparation' so tlint the school 
hopes to ho nhlo ovcntually to 
teach tho fall primary conrso anp- 
})lcmcnfcd by agrienUnml edacn- 
tion. It is added that thongh 
Bgrlcnltnral teaching proper hegfus 
only at (ho third standard, yet no 

( effort is spared to train boys in tbo 
lowca standards in nature study 
nnd thns to predisposo them lo an 
Interest in tirerr f ntnro sCndtes. 


^Ppendli If to Proceedings. 
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Appendix to Proceeding-s-II, 

Bombay Oastbe, 28th Mat 1916. 

No. 59d<2. The following Press Note No. 6911, dated 28tli 
May 1916, regarding the combined Primary and Agrioultuial 
School at Alibag is published for general information. 


PRESS NOTE. 


His Excellency the Governor in Oouncil desires to draw 
attention to an interesting experiment which is being carried out 
hy Sardar P. K. Bivalkar at Alibag. ' The Sardar’s chief idea is 
to interest the sons pf agriculturists in their father’s profession 
at an early age and thus to induce them to remain agriculturists 
when their education is complete instead of despising a most 
honourable profession which is the backbone of India; A country 
which can boast an educated peasantry is certain to improve its 
agriculture, if only because the broader ideas which are begotten 
of sound education render their possessors more ready to accept 
and act on the advice of agricultural experts. \ 


^ 2. Sardar Bivalkar put his ideas to a practical test by start- 

ing in 1912, an experimental school at Veshvi near Alibag with 

^Oollector of Kolaba and the 
adm’ff ^spartment. To begin with only 40 boys were 
1 e and three primaiy classes were opened under two 
0 ers. At the same time steps were taken to procure an agri- 
191^+^ Si^aduate as headmaster, but it was not till Novemhei’ 
wer« oJ*. ^ was available. By this time there 

inftiTif -B school and four classes. The pupils in the 

to second standards received instruction according 

wa by the Ed„eatio»al Depart 
•airt.f:eSr^^S’-2'« - the rhM 3ta„darf"a.ee 

elementary “ addition reoeived 

and homo- ■inMMei.r.Sh-^* 

hnmheb,™h,rp^:5:^^^W-'»a, dnhy Parmin^. 
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for small cliildren can hardly be managed unless this kind of 
local assistance is available. 

B. It is probably within the knowledge of the public that 
Government already maintain certain agricultural vernacular 
schools. The first was that at Loni in the Poona District, and 
similar schools have been provided for Sind and the Southern 
Maratha Country. The Department’s programme includes a 
school at Jambul in the Thana District for which the capital 
expenditure is being provided by the Committee of the Sir 
Sassoon David Trust Fund and the recurring expenditure by 
Mr. Pisal, and another school at Godhra in the Panch Mahals. 
Progress with the Godhra School, has, however, been temporarily 
interfered with by the necessity for retrenchment which is under 
present circumstances unavoidable. The Government schools 
.and the Alihag school serve somewhat different purposes. The 
former give a complete (Vernacular education and add to it a 
comprehensive practical course in agriculture during which the 
pupils are not only familiarized with the technique of the pro- 
fession but are taught to appreciate the possibilities of agricul- 
tuial progress and the directions in which it may be secured. 
These schools, therefore, attract the children of the bigger land- 
holders who have estates to manage and develop. But the Alibag 
school is less ambitious. No doubt one of its aims is to broaden 
e outlook of its pupils — that is, an aim common to all sound 
sy ems of education — but its most useful purpose is to teach the 
small" cultivators to be personally good cultivators 
sUe troubling their heads overmuch with the purely litetary 
fni. uoation. Different classes and different localities call 
Oniin n treatment, and His Excellency the Governor in 

for thesf* f ^ in this Presidency there is certainly room 

than two agi'icultural schools and possibly' for more 

emor^i Excellency the Eight Honour-able the Gov- 

- • ;g. caemiohael, 

OMejr Secretary to Government. 
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Appendix to Prococdings-III. 

Cooti of a (hmi-ejlieial letler from G. F. Kcatiusc, Ihq., I.C.S., Director of 
Agricnlture, Bomhag, to the Jton'Ue Mr. C. Jl, A. IlHl, C'.S.J., C.LD., 

- I.G.S., Member in Charge of the Depirtment of Devenuc aiirl Aiirinllnre 
and Fnllie Worhs Demrtment, Government of India, Fo. SG73, dated ' 
the 18-ldtU October 1916. 


Tour demi-official of the 13th instant. 

As regards the information regarding the subsequent work of 
the boys nrho have been through our Agricultural Vernacular 
Schools, I send you heremth a list Moving what ha.a become of 
all the boys who have passed through the Loni School so fat ns 
w’e have been able to ascertain; the analysis works out as 
follows : — 


1. Working on their own land^ . . . . 

0. Doing agricnltnral work either for some Govem- 
ment Department or for some private petBon 

3. Going through some further course of education 

4. Managing his own corn-grinding mill , 

5. Career not known . . . , , 

G. Left without passing .... 


7. Looking for service 


Total 


03 


\ 

18 

2 

1 

01 


It seems to me fairly clear that the sons of substantial cul- 
tivators go back to work on their own lands and they cannot fail • 
to proBt by the education that they got at the Airricultural 
School. Several of them are known to’ ho doing veiy well and To 
have introduced new agricultural methods in their homn 

farming. It is perhaps natural, and not to be deprecated flmf 

some of the boys Aould bo taken with the idea of lurlbor edupw 
tion and should after^vardB go on to technical colleges or EnS 
schools ; but of comse we shall have to see that our Aoriciiltnre 
schools are not used as a place lo fill up time before tho lini*c i!.; * 
a High School and learn English. ® 

2 are employed hy Zamindiys, 

3 are working their own lands ' ' 

1 IS working as a Tapedar 

life, so no hoys have yet passed out oHt® two yeans of 


•N 
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List of the passeH sivients of the reinneuhr Agrmlhtal Sdool, 


No. 

Name. 


Passing 

year- 

Villngo. 

TbMb. 

1 

JBalkriBliiia It. Yadar 

« « 

1912 

ITndri ■ 

Po1a*Pnnba1a 

2 

P. T. Paul . 

• 

1012 

Miri . . 

No^esa 

3 

K. B. Changale . 

- 

1912 

Bavchi 1 . 

Talva . 

4 

J. B. Nakdi 

- 

1912 

Limbat , 

Bbimtliodi . 

C 

T. B. Pntil . 

. 

1012 

Alo . 

Jnnirar 

G 

6. S. Palil . 

. 

1912 

Dyano .. 

Baglan 

7 

M. 6. Psitil . 

• 

1912 

ICapkhedo ■ 

»1 ' • 

8 

V. M. Gaoliirad . 

* • 

1912 

Poona SomTrar Ci 

Ha^ole 

8 

D. V. IViMo 

C* 

• • 

1912 

Itopla . . 

Sbolapnr 

10 

A. D. ICorandilvar 

t , 

1912 

Maldoli 

Cliplnn 

11 

A. U. Klmio 

• • 

1912 

PolBBkhedo . 

Bhufival • 

12 

G. V. Knlkatni . 

* ^ * 

1012 

S.ainEeipnr .’ 

Akola . ■ ‘ 

13 

D. T. Fatil . 

• « 

1912 

Satana 

Satana (Baglan) ■ 

14 

G. S# Patxl • • 

• 

19~I2 

JlnnjiTid ' . • 

Pogbrn • \ 

15 

Q- S. Sonavano 


1013 ' 

Ash^’i . ' • 

Sanganiuer . 

16 

M. Ii. Nikan • . 

• y 

1913 

Salnbat . 

Xovasa • 

17 

T- B. llnlinBbnbdo 

' . 

1013 

Cbandanpiiri . 

Malegaon 

18 

N. G. Pawar 

- •' 

1913 

Ankoli 

Madhs 

19 

V. K. Gandhi . 


1913 

Itahato . 

Kopergaon . 

20 

IT.T.Pntil 

• 

1918 

Nlicdgnon , 

Clmlisgaon . 

21 

B. S. Tlhcbnr 

- / 

1018 

Tiho . * . 

JlninngiH r 

22 

V. Uolo . \ V 

* • 

1918 

Parinciio 

Lnmndlmr ; 

23 

S. A. Knlknrn! 

• r 

19T4L 

Shrivordhan . 

Japjoin 

24 

V. ll. Olingrrat , ’ 

' -1 

1 911 

Bolgaom . . 1 

Belganm 
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li, thoiKing iheirfuU adtheu, iri»« thepauir^g year. 


Diitrict. 

I Slntc Kolhapur 
XJogar • 
Satara 
Poona 


Poona 

Sholapnr 

I llatnagitl 
Klianacal' 


natuagin 
Poona 
■Kolaha . 
Tlolgantn 


Post Office. 


, Pnnhala . 

Miri • 

, Aelito . 

. Karanic 

. Ale . • 

.iDyano. . . 

■I • 

. Poona . 

. Slvolapnr 

, Slilral . 

Badvad 

, Saineerpnr 

, Satana 


Nagar . 

. Ashvi > 



. Novasa 

• • 

11 * 

. Malegaon 

Kasik • 

Ankoli 

1 Sholapnr 

. Rahnvo 

1 Hngar • 


1 Khandesh 

. Khodgnon 


. 1 Ibhiam pattan 

Pnrinclio • 

. Sliiivatdhan 
Bolgantn ■ 


BcnanKB. 


. 1 Vf orlting on Via own farm nl TTnilci. 

. I Serving at .lalgaon nndor MamlaWar lot 
1 Socicliea. 

. I Nothing on Via own farm. 

.1 DUto ditto. 

. I Had gone to an Engltali achonl. 

. 1 Working on Uia own fatma. 

I Hns pntoKaacd land at Vyaia in Baroda Slato 
and works Ikeio. 

Serving on Jalgann farm as Eoldman. 

. . Ib in llio final year in Uio Kagpnr Agticnl- 
l total College. 

I Ko Intormatlon. 

. flas joined Toclmiasl Tnslitaio at Amraoti, 
Botar. 

. Ko information. 

• ” 

, Working on his farms. 

, Was working on his farms. At piosont hie 
whoroahoots are not known. 

. . Was serving in Irrigation Bopstlmont (I’m- 

I vnra Canals). 

Working on his own lands. 

Tins accepted private sorvico. 

, , Working on his farms. 

. . Was working on liia farms. Cnriont Inform- 

ntion not nvaiiahlo. 

, , Serving in Agricnltnral Dop.’irtmonl in 

Khandesh. 

ittan . Ko information. 

. . I Tins joined English school, 

inn . I Serving under Cotton Supervisor, Khandesh. 

, . 1 Working on liis lands in Gujarat. 
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JtM of the pasted students of the Ternaeular Agrienltunl ScJmI, 


No. 

Name. 

PilBSIll 

year. 

B Villago. 

*Taioka. 

2o 

AT. G. Tliakur 

. 1014 

Vito . 

Vito . . . 

, 

2G 

D. M. Pondso • 

. 1914 

Agasi . . 

Bssaom . .1 

27 

D, V. Potil 

. 1914 

Aolivi lITj . 

Soingamnei . 

2S 

0. S. Koskar . < 

. 1014 

Yoirag 

, BasaU 

20 

L. P. Jndlior . • 

. 1914 

Sliolgnon 

• l> • * 

SO 

-M. U. Changnlo . 

. 1914 

Shelgaon 

, Bassbt • 

31 

0. D. Nono • 

1914 

Poona • 

. HavoB 

32 

N. S. Knlkarni . 

1014 

Alsnnd , 

. Satan ■ • 

33 

V. T. Vanait 

1914 

Sholapnr . . 

, Sbolapur . • 


V. A. Nnik 

1014 

Brahraangnon 

Nopergaon ■ • 

SS 

V, S.KhndilUr . 

1914 

Hubli . . . 

Gnbli . 

SO 

S. G. NadkamS . • 

1914'' 

Sltivdao . . 

I Savatwadi . • 

37 

R. H. Hardikar 

1914 

Vniva . . 

' 

^ Valva . r * 



1914 

ICadns • . 

Khcd , *, , 

SS 

Jv, D. SJioIfeo • • * i 




39 1 

K. V. Kidkami . • • / 

xl914 

Limpongaon . 

Shiigondo t , 

1 

1 

1914 

Amnapur • 

IVksgoon . .. 

40 1 

P, G. Aplo . ' * 1 




41. 

S. N. ■ 

1914 

Chikalgad . ^ i 

Hakeri . . 


' ^ 1 

*1914 

Pondosliwar , , 

Pm-andhar . • 

42 

S. S. Maolinlo • * I 






1914 

Kiirknmb 

Bbimtliodi . 

43 

K. Q. Sliitolo 






1914 

Ivotal . 

Akoln • > • 

44 

A. B. Dhog® ' • 






1914 S 

iarnd . 

Patthnln • ■ 

43 

31. a 


V 




1916 ^ 

'ryambnk . , 

Nasik- . • 

4G 

N’. N. Qolo . « • • 




47 

D. R. Porodkar . 

1916 3 

lardi . ' . E 

♦ 

boldpiir , . 



1916 "V 

’’adgaon . . J 

itminr • . 

48 

5. N. Kwlkarni . 






1915 3 

lalcgaon . . A 

ralogacn . 

49 ] 

j, K. Khodko . - • , 

■II 

^alba . • • P 

uranclbar * , 

CO 

3. V. Mandko • • • : 

/ 

Hi 

Lhanapur • • K 

* 

liannpiir ' 

Cl 

>1. G. Gnmasfe . ' , * 

1 
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loni, snowing their faU addree,. with 


District. 

Post Office. 

Satara . • • ^ 

ito . 

Tkina « • • 

gafi . 

Nagar . • • 

skvi (B) 

Skolnpur • • ' 

^airag 

» l» ■ * 


11 “ * 

1* “ 

Poona 

i*oona 

S.ttara . • 

Jovanwkto . 

Skolapnr . • 

Skolapw 

Nagar . • • 

Nagar 

Dkaiwar « • 

Hukli . • 

*« ••• 

Savatwadi . 

Satarn . • • | 

Valva . • 

Poona 

Kadns > 

4 

Nagar . 

tkriganda • 

Satara 

Pains . 

Uolgaura 

Hakori 

Poon.i . • 

Mergaon 

• • 

Ravangoon 

Nagar . 

Kotnl 

TColkopiir 

Pankala 

Nasik . . • '/ 

. Ttyamkak 

Skolapnr 

. Skolapar 

1 Poona . • 

, Dotikadrnk 

1 • * 

, Malogaon 

Poona . • 

, Valkn . 

Satara i 

. 1 Kkanapni 


the jiaiiing gear — c6nW. 


■Rl AUllK*i. 


. 1 'VVoiking on V» farms. 

. I Ko information. 

Uitto. 

I \7crkiiiB on Ws farms. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

« 

Manages ills •’tindlng mill at Dliond. 

Werking on kis land. 

No itiformntlon. 

. Working on his ostatc. 

No information. 

. Loft tke coarse sritkout iinsslng. 

. Qono tkrongk Qonoskkkind contto and kas. 
jnst kogan \rorking. 

. Working on kis orrn lands. 

No information. 

lias taken lands in Grralior Stale and worki 
tkero. 

Left tko course TrUliont jnssing. 

Working on kis lands. 

Ditto. 

^0 information. 

Ditto. 

PksBod last April. Ho information at prosent. 
Faesod lost April. No information. - 
Ditto ditto, 

bas joined Nnglisk sekool. 

Passed last April. No inforinaticn. 
j Ditto ditto. 








Itif* of ih*" U of the rormtc'dar J^ntoUvral 5 - 1 #; 


1 

No. 

Nrt*. 


1 1’AMin? 


' 

’ Tihla. 









r,2 ' 

1). 1’, I’alinJ" > 


•| 

|i»lo 

I’urinriK* • 

.1 

ITavaIi • 

f.al 

\ . U> K'^r.itkir . 


* 

IP1& 

I. nl . 

• 

(1 


0, r. I’n'.n 


* 

1‘.>I.*> 

TorU . » 

4 

Y«»h . . 

^•5 

s. n. Niinhi 

V 

• 

1P16 

Ks;;it*al 

• 

»* • * 

.'R 

I). Jl. Tnloilkar , 

• 

. 

iiMr> 

• 

• 

Iilvnpr • 

57 

n T. ua u 
« 

* 

* 

Il'iG 

Sliflirson 

« 

IbnM 

5^ 

n. }i. Vfl'.ii , 



IPIC 

1* * 

' 

n * 

5? 

S. 11. Kanul • 


. 

ItflS 

Morgrl 

* 

Paraigwl . 

R(i 

li. V. Datliciukli . 


. 

iPir. 

Ta'ep- n . 

• 

Varilha • 

G1 

I». M. Kali.. 

• 

• 

lOlo 

Jlral.in.anp*')!* 

» 

TviJi^rfifln . 
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Zoni, showing their full address, with the passing gear — conoid. 


District. 

Post Offico. 

Beuabes. 

Poona . • 


Passed lost April. Ko information. 



VTorlting on hU farm. 

Ifnsik . 

Tovla , 

Ditto. 

II • • a 

Nngarsal . . 

Ditto. 

Sataia . 

AsMo . ... 

SeoVuig for setvies. 

Sholntnir 

Vairag 

JS<m works on Lis farm bnt is after sorvleo 

It • ■ 

• 1 • • 

Ko information. 

Belganm 

llargod 

Has taken np aBricnltnral work. 

Vardlia, C. P. . 

Talagaon . . 

"So information. * 

Aiiinednagar . 


Working on hia farms. 





«i>Tifn )«r 

*rr*3tx?t^pr(r oom'iitr’nr rr.mi'»o, I'rpu 
i>«ni 




